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A PLEA FOR A MILD INTEREST IN 


DEAN INGE 


HERE is in drama a situation where one man on 
the stage holds a secret, which he shares with 
the audience, but wishes to keep hid from the other 
players. He never gives the secret away on the stage, 
yet he acts all the time in the presence, so to speak, of 
the fact kept thus hidden. It is only the presence 
of that fact that fully explains what he says, by giving 
a second and deeper significance to his words. Where 
the other characters in the play will be able to see only 
a normal, even necessary flow of words, the audience 
may be able to see a strain, a definite turn given to the 
conversation, a deliberate undercurrent introduced. 
It is tremendous fun for the audience. 

This goes to explain much of the enjoyment derived 
from a recent reading of Dean Inge’s Protestantism’. 
A Catholic will see at once what another man may not 
be able to see, namely, that Dean Inge writes in the 
presence of a certain fact, the Catholic Church; that 
he cannot altogether rid himself of its presence; that 
when he is writing about something apparently differ- 
ent he will be, perhaps unconsciously, referring back 
to it; that this—a normal exposé of Protestantism—is 
in truth a painful, straining affair; that what would 
seem to be the logical sequence of statement is a 
sequence adopted for a purpose; and that many things 
written have two planes of meaning, the often calm 
surface being’ not the more interesting or instructive. 

It must be said at once that certain subjects are here 
to be avoided. Catholics have unfortunately and on 
occasion caught the technical jargon of a science 
mostly unknown to them and written of Dean Inge’s 
“repressed ideas,’ his ‘ phobia,’ his ‘ anti-Catholic 
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complex’ and the rest. It is a double-edged. weapon. 
We should be careful lest we also be accused of ‘ re- 
pressed ideas’ about, and a ‘ phobia’ for the Dean 
himself. Some of us will have to say mea culpa when 
it comes to an ‘ anti-Inge complex ’ and it is a complex 
(drat the word !) on a petty scale. So there is no ques- 
tion here of an attack on Dean Inge as a person. 
Again it would be possible to write a review of this 
little book on the lines of an enquiry on the worth of 
its scholarship. It is easily done. There are several 
positive and glaring errors of fact. Dean Inge dis- 
cusses the text, ‘ Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up.” Perhaps it is too much to ex- 
pect of him any recognition of the Resurrection, but 
this will not lessen the shock given by the following 
piece of exegesis : ‘ the plain meaning (of these words) 
is that, even if the whole institutional structure of the 
Jewish Church were swept away, the power of the 
spiritual gospel could in a very short time create it 
afresh, or rather, in place of the visible temple build 
another temple made without hands, a sanctuary kept 
holy in the hearts of men as a habitation of God 
through the Spirit’ (p. 7). Must we repeat in mild 
remonstrance what St. John said with quiet assurance 
—‘ But He spoke of the temple of his body. When 
therefore he was risen again from the dead, his disci- 
ples remembered that he had said this’ (John IT)? 

In another place he declares that the claims of 
‘Western Catholicism necessarily involve the denial 
of any validity to the Orders or Sacraments of other 
Christian Churches’ (p. 11). By this time the joke is 
apparent—we give a mild smile when the forged decre- 
tals are brought up (p. 13), a titter when we read that 
“true to the traditional character of Rome (the Roman 
Church) willingly left to other churches the honours of 
philosophy and mysticism ’ (p. 13), a guffaw when it is 
said that ‘the laity are not encouraged to study (the 
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Scriptures) ’ (p. 14), and we are left sagging and gasp- 
ing from wild mirth when the ‘ mother of the Virgin’ 
is said to be a ‘ purely mythical figure’ (p. 23), when 
Calvinism is made to be the first fully to insist on 
‘the dignity and value of work as work’ (p. 34), when 
—this time even our hearing is impaired—the words 
come faintly: ‘Christian Mysticism really came 
into its own first under Protestantism’ (p. 51). In the 
end we are beating time with hands and feet: ‘. . . let 
the lucrative imposture of Lourdes be encouraged by 
the Curia itself, let the Greek Orthodox Church be 
handed over without protest for the wholesale spolia- 
tion and massacre by Turks and Bolsheviks . . . given 
the Roman monopolist claim, and these things will be 
done and not inconsistently’ (p. 75): these are the 
‘Machiavellian ethics of Roman Imperialism.’ An- 
other church will organise ‘ no ingenious apparatus for 
extracting money from the faithful . . .’ (p. 76). But 
quotation becomes an embarrassment and: was never 
a duty, being not to the main purpose of this 
article. 

It is the intention here simply to study the interesting 
literary parallel to the dramatic situation outlined 
above. Dean Inge is in the presence of the Catholic 
Church. He is to set out in defence of Protestantism. 
He is defending a lesser thing and so he will ignore, or 
deride, or actively denounce every feature by which the 
greater exceeds the less; and he will do this not all the 
time directly, as there are parts of Catholicism, posi- 
tive and related to the whole, in face of which Protes- 
tantism has simply a gap. He knows, for instance, 
that the Mass is a doctrine exquisitely harmonizing 
with the rest of Catholicism and that Catholics see it 
as having caught up, transformed, purified, and truly 
directed all the effort of mankind to make sacrifice. 
He writes: ‘ Religion embodied in institutions . . . 
mixes itself with earlier forms of belief and tradi- 
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tional modes of worship.’ He does not write the word 
‘Catholicism’ because immediately there is the pic- 
ture, however dim and deformed, of. something living, 
and exclusive and jealous of its possessions; whereas 
‘Religion embodied in institutions’ sounds like an 
empty building, dark and with open doors, offering 
some sort of shelter for any chance straggler. 

Again he seems to have glimpsed the fact that 
Catholicism is a ‘ missionary religion ’—with a pur- 
pose. But he can hardly say as much, it sounds so 
conscientious. Hence we hear of a ‘ professional 
priesthood ’—with a plot—rather a clumsy plot it must 
seem to him; for he solemnly professes astonishment 
that ‘ the hierarchy’ suffered to remain in the Canon 
the ‘ splendid outburst of Micah’ about doing justice 
and loving mercy and walking humbly’ (p.5)}—a 
puzzling lapse in wonted duplicity, certainly, on the 
part of men intelligent enough to ‘provide . . .a 
mythological pedigree’ for themselves: too clumsy 
to be a plot at all, it seems to become, if we must 
credit Catholicism, as the Dean would have us do, 
with knowing human nature well and yet welcoming 
every ‘ defeat of civilization’ and being ‘ fundament- 
ally opposed to modern ideas’ : that is not the way of 
a schemer, such a one would have a higher ambition 
than to ‘ provide a euthanasia for one moribund civili- 
sation’ and prepare another for a second (p. 71), nor 
would a body which tempered the wind to all men be 
solely the possession of the ‘ Mediterranean peoples’ 
(passim). As a matter of fact there is running all 
through this little book a strange paradox of know- 
ledge and ignorance which can perhaps only be recon- 
ciled by saying that Dean Inge gives evidence of a 
profound knowledge of human nature—but just at 
those points where it is inhuman, where it is guided 
by sensation and association and will disintegrate 
smilingly. 
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A Plea for a Mild Interest in Dean Inge 


He seems to realise the influence of mere sounds, 
and words anchored to no particular meaning. ‘ Insti- 
tutional ’ we have already noted ; ‘ professional priest- 
hood’ is another; ‘ scientific’ (of course); ‘ liberal- 
ism’; ‘ experience’ (for some reason used as if the 
correlative of authority). There are many more and 
they are all organ-stops—giving forth sounds that can 
most un-man us, if we do not rationalize them—and we 
hardly ever do; Dean Inge knows it. On page 4 there 
is an interesting phrase which might be there only to 
cloak an infatuation for words that would otherwise 
be apparent. The R.E.I.I. (Religion Embodied in 
Institutions) will tend to act, as the parsonical pun will 
have it, by ‘changing the ~omina rather than the 
numina of the cults which it supplanted ’—the nomina 
of course can be expelled (even by such a sponge as 
Catholicism)—but somehow they stuck in this little 
book, and it is the «mina which have gone. 

So much for his deep knowledge of human nature : 
a particular part of it, and the wrong part. With the 
fundamental facts of human nature he seems ill 
acquainted. In general this is shown by his idea of 
Catholicism as a plot. A man may be sane when he 
says all Catholics are mad or deluded; he is gibbering, 
almost, when he says that there is a method in their 
madness. A dupe is not such by choice and of set 
purpose. Then, so far as individual human beings 
are concerned, the almost relentless connection of 
machinery and materialism, positive science and Posi- 
tivism is only too commonly occurring—this of course 
for no other reason than because of the ill-balanced 
working of that same human nature. Yet Dean Inge 
can write: ‘ But the spread of education, and still 
more the acquaintance with machinery which is now 
becoming general are steadily implanting in the 
popular mind the scientific way of looking at the world’ 
(p. 78). (We dare to read into this that the Dean 
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means ‘ the Righi way of looking at the world’). There 
is a strange irony behind a sentence on the same page : 
‘ Protestantism is very inferior to Catholicism in its 
knowledge of human nature.’ 

It was not the purpose of this article to 
attack Dean Inge as a person nor to examine the 
quality of his scholarship as displayed in the little 
book ; but rather to watch the workings of a Thing we 
know well, in the writing of this Dean Inge, who know- 
ing it too within limits, was nevertheless engaged 
ostensibly in describing something quite different, 
namely, Protestantism. And now at the end of it all 
we can come back to the beginning of this delicious 
little book and try to understand why, even before a 
decent preamble, there is such strong insistence on the 
fact of Protestantism as standing for something posi- 
tive and not merely for dissent. This would seem to 
be the reason : it is on the measure of Catholicism that, 
willy-nilly, the thing is being calculated. It would 
be fatal for him to say as much; but it is true. 
Now Catholicism is above all positive—and to a most 
imposing extent; too imposing to be dismissed as 
pedantic. Therefore our first introduction to Protes- 
tantism must be so worded as to impress us with this 
side of it and so exclude, if possible, the thought of 
another more insistent voice. 

Admirable strategy—working so well for ten lines 
that we are shame-faced and conscious-stricken when 
we come to: ‘ It is ignorance which seeks to restrict the 
word to the attitude of an objector ’—really we never 
so sought, but it is desperately hard not to so find 
when ‘the attitude of an objector’ is the whole pith 
and substance of every subsequent page. The joke is 
that only the audience know what is being objected to 
—and that is what we have been trying to say for pages 


and pages. 
T. F. Burns, 





THE LATEST PROTESTANT ERUPTION 


| re the narrow majority by which the House of 
Commons lately rejected the Revised Book of 
Common Prayer it has been argued—by Bishops 
Barnes and Welldon and Sir William Joynson Hicks 
—that the English nation still remains Protestant at 
heart and loyal to the Reformation. 

The conclusion may or may not be true; the argu- 
ment is manifestly unsound. The Times, in its grief, 
has been at pains to analyse the voting by which the 
Commons reached its decision. It finds that the New 
Prayer Book was favoured by a considerable majority 
of the Members representing English constituencies. 
The groups representing Ulster, Scotland and Wales 
all disapproved of the new Book with overwhelming 
majorities. 

That Ulster is still staunchly Protestant is beyond 
question. That Scotland and Wales should reject 
a Book of Common Prayer, and indeed anything 
backed by episcopal authority, appears at first sight 
to be quite consistent with their traditional Protestant- 
ism. It is not quite so. Wales is Nonconformist. 
Nonconformity is that kind of Protestantism which 
has always resisted the Acts of Uniformity by which 
Parliament has from time to time attempted to pre- 
scribe Books of Common Prayer. An Act sanctioning 
the alternative forms of prayer lately submitted by 
the Bishops could scarcely have been called an Act 
of Uniformity. It would rather have been an Act of 
Diversity. Wales has hitherto stood for diversity 
within Protestantism. Her opposition to the recent 
measure cannot, therefore, be reckoned quite in the 
line of her traditional Protestantism. 

Scotland is Presbyterian. Presbyterianism is that 
kind of Protestantism that has no use for Bishops. 
In Scotland it never was, strictly speaking, Non- 
conformist, for no Act of Uniformity ever applied to 
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Scotland. Scotiand has, therefore, nothing to do with 
the Prayer Book as a legal instrument. When, there- 
fore, the Scottish Members of Parliament turned down 
the Bishops’ revision of the Prayer Book they proved 
that Scotch Protestantism is not what it was, and is 
refusing to allow English Protestantism to remain 
what it was. Scotch Protestantism, which never before 
suffered prayers to be regulated by Act of Parliament, 
has now played a decisive part in Parliamentary legis- 
lation about the English Prayer Book. By overthrow- 
ing the recently proposed Act of Diversity it has re- 
enacted the Act of Uniformity last preceding. 

Had Wales and Scotland been consistently loyal to 
their respective forms of Protestantism, both would 
have abstained from taking any part in Prayer Book 
legislation. Or if they had expressed their full tradi- 
tional Protestant view about the recent Bill, they 
would have proposed amendments to the effect, first, 
that Parliament has no business to invade private 
judgment by enacting uniformity or even diversity in 
prayer; and, second, that if one of these two evils 
must be chosen, the diversity of the Revised Prayer 
Book is a less evil than the uniformity of the old one. 

The majority in the Commons, therefore, that pre- 
ferred the old Prayer Book to the new, is not a proof 
that Protestantism anywhere remains what it was. 
What it proves is that English Protestantism, if it had 
its way, would revise its prayers and its legislation in 
a more Catholic sense, that Welsh and Scotch Pro- 
testantism are willing to be less Protestant than their 
former selves, in order to prevent English Protestant- 
ism from becoming more Catholic; and that Ulster 
Protestantism alone dies as hard as ever. 

But even supposing English, Scotch, Welsh, and 
Irish Protestantism all to have behaved consistently 
with themselves in the House of Commons, is there 
no significance for or against the survival of Protes- 
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tantism in the approval of the Revised) Prayer Book 
by the House of Lords? What has become of 
Protestantism if the House of Lords is no longer 
Protestant? Even supposing the Throne to be as 
Protestant as it was, and the Commons still 
staunchly Protestant, Protestantism has surely lost 
something vital to its integrity as a national religion, 
and still more as a State religion, if the House of 
Lords has apostatized from it. It was precisely be- 
cause they were Protestants that most of the Lords 
became Lords. It is simply because they are still 
supposed to be Protestants that the Bishops are 
allowed to remain Lords. But if, as is claimed by 
Sir William Joynson Hicks, opposition to the Revised 
Prayer Book is a canon of orthodox Protestantism, 
then the Peers who favoured the Revision, and still 
more the Bishops who prepared and promoted it, are 
all proven apostates from the Joynson Hicks religion. 

But Protestantism means apostasy, does it not? 
That is the plain answer to the very fascinating riddle. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, boasting himself a Protestant and 
glorying in the infirmity, states the answer more 
plainly still. Protestantism, he explains, is Anarchy. 

Let it not be hastily inferred that Protestantism is 
therefore Chaos. Anarchy and Apostasy are by no 
means identical with Chaos. Chaos is a negation. 
Anarchy and Apostasy are privations. There is no 
definition of Chaos. But there are very definite de- 
finitions of Anarchy and Apostasy. They are defined 
in terms of that which they are not. Anarchy is the 
absence of Order; and Apostasy is the absence of a 
Locus Standi. The Order which Protestant Anarchy 
lacks is, of course, the Holy Order of Priesthood. It 
began by rejecting Massing Priests, and has just been 
rebuked by Sir William Joynson Hicks, and corrected 
by Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, for attempting to 
re-admit them to its own destruction. The Locus 
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Standi from which Protestantism has apostatised: is, 
of course, Papal Rome. English Protestantism wants 
to get rid of Anarchy, and therefore wants to get the 
Order of Priesthood back again. But it wants to 
persist in apostasy, and keep Canterbury on a footing 
independent of Rome, or at least, equal to Rome. 
It wishes to be no longer Protestant in Sir William 
Joynson Hicks’ sense or in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s sense. 
But it wishes to persevere in apostasy, and even to 
intensify apostasy. The Revision of the Prayer Book 
was a thoroughly Protestant measure in this latter 
sense. It was an attempt to legalise the apostasy of 
Protestants from Protestantism. The desire to be rid of 
Anarchy means a desire to return to the Order of Priest: 
hood. The Revised Prayer Book attempted to legalise 
this return; that is to say, this apostasy from the An- 
archy which the Home Secretary’s Protestantism is. 

But the Protestantism of the Bishops is truer Pro- 
testantism than that of Sir William Joynson Hicks. 
As the Prime Minister so ably pointed out in the 
recent debate, English religion means anything and 
everything in combination. His word was ‘ compre- 
hensive’ which he defined as the antithesis of ‘ logi- 
cal.’ ‘Logical,’ if it means anything, means the 
aptitude of certain things, and the ineptitude of cer- 
tain other things to go together consistently and con- 
structively. ‘Comprehension’ must, therefore, mean 
the arbitrary or the haphazard massing of anything 
and everything together, regardless of aptitude or in- 
eptitude, certainty or uncertainty, consistence or con- 
struction. The outcome is, therefore, resistance and 
destruction. True Protestantism is that which resists 
everything and destroys everything, itself included. 
The English Bishops are the most perfect and accom- 
plished Protestants that have so far been evolved. 
They have conscientiously and elaborately pushed 
apostasy as far as it will go by attempting to legalise 
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The Latest Protestant Eruption 


a Communion Service that approximates to a Mass. 
They have endeavoured to frame laws comprehen- 
sive of Anarchy. By doing so they have let loose all 
the forces of resistance innate in Protestantism, and 
wrought their own overthrow. And in their tears they 
smile at the suggested remedy of Disestablishment. 
Disestablishment is the inevitable end, they know. 
But their duty as Protestants & to persevere until 
there is nothing left to disestablish. 

Those who love not logic will of necessity charge 
us with uncharitableness for exulting—as indeed we 
do—in this last eruption of Vulcan, the Protestant 
God. There can be no discussion about charity or 
uncharity between those who differ in faith. Let us 
postpone that discussion, therefore, until an Assize 
to which even the British Parliament—the tribunal 
before which Bishops stand and are confounded— 
must bow its hoary head. 

Meanwhile, Rome waits. She wants Protestantism 
to blow itself to pieces, and this for several reasons. 
First, it is a law of Nature that it should, and she 
loves the laws of Nature. Secondly, it will mean the 
emancipation of Protestants: and she loves Protes- 
tants. Thirdly, their emancipation will give her 
more work and a lot of trouble. She loves both. She 
is already chock full of sinners, for whom she pre- 
scribes a Book of Ordinary Mass Prayers, beginning 
with a Confiteor. The collapse of Protestantism will 
bring her thousands of other sinners, whose Confes- 
sions she will have to hear, and whose prayers she 
will have to supervise. She has nothing to gain by 
the collapse of Protestantism—nothing, that is to say, 
that the British Parliament or the English Bishops 
need fear to yield her. The Roman Church, like her 
Founder, is always looking for trouble. She will 
never be content as long as one Protestant remains 


to trouble another. = Joun-Baptist REEvES, O.P. 
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GILES AND MILES AND ISABEAU 


‘Up with Joe to the Hill of Bree, and round by Scurlock’s 
Town... . how I remember names! faith, it gives me short 
sighs.’—Journal to Stella, Feb. 1710-11. 


Miles and Giles and Isabeau, 

Tall Jehane du Castel beau, 

Alice of the golden hair, 

Big Sir Gervaise, the good Knight, 
Fair Ellayne le Violet, 

Mary, Constance fille de fay 


HY do these names come to me, ‘ giving me 

short sighs,’ when I try to recall the roman- 
cers and novelists I have known or encountered, 
loved, liked, disliked? Is it because the haze of 
the Defence of Guenevere floated, drifted autumnally 
through my youthful dreamland just at the moment I 
met novelists of my own selection? 

I had often seen Hector Malot (sixty of whose 
volumes are on the shelves of the London Library) 
with my parents. I knew his beard, his Sans famille, 
and I had wondered why his Romain Kalbris had 
never been given to me. His Bohéme tapageuse, 
his Héritage d’ Arthur (oddly connected in my first im- 
pressions with my elder brother’s prospects), and his 
Belle Madame Donis were not for the young, I was 
well aware. 

Ernest Renan (one of my family’s pet lions, partly | 
because foreign friends who came to Paris always 
asked for him, partly on account of his wife Cornélie, 
Ary Scheffer’s niece) whose Caliban and its sequel, 
Jouvence, 1 had read, has not faded to an outline 
like Cherbuliez. Cherbuliez, an Academician, once 
a noted novelist, was the first Swiss pointed out to me. 
Ernest Renan still bulges in my memory, because | 
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Giles and Miles and Isabeau 


had to undergo his showing us all he could show and 
his explaining all he could explain of St. Etienne du 
Mont. The profound boredom of this visit to a 
church may help to explain why, before my conver- 
sion, I had (so it seems now to me) only twice set foot 
in a Catholic church, and only once in the Russian 
edifice of the Rue Daru. That was for the wedding 
of two cousins. I liked the music, the gilt, the gold 
crowns of Grégoire and Nadine, and my conversation 
with Gustave Moreau. I regret I cannot catch more 
than a snap-shot of my first standing inside a Catholic 
church: it was Cologne Cathedral. The small boy 
that I was, unwillingly travelling with not too well 
assorted grown-ups, woke to a thrill unknown before 
—whether a religious thrill or an architectural I can- 
not even conjecture. 

Ernest Renan I did not actively dislike, though I 
could have done so on the pretext that my sister and 
I were made sometimes to play with his children, Ary 
and Noémi—a sure road to my displeasure if not my 
antipathy. But, after all, he was like a miserere 
carving, and so far remote from my favourite gods, 
heroes, fauns, goddesses, nymphs, Medusas, and 
centaurs. 

I ought to relate how R. L. Stevenson spent a day 
with me, but I have done so already. I left out, not 
to annoy the gifted Editress of / Remember R. L. 
Stevenson, that he told me why Shakespere wrote 
Troilus and Cressida : the why" being more to the taste 
of the first quarter of the twentieth century than 
to that of the last quarter of the nineteenth; I criti- 
cised silently his taste in selecting a boy for such 
information. But then he had laughed at Baudelaire’s 
Femmes Damnées and assured me (I was convinced 
he was not saying what was true) that such people 
were chiefly ludicrous. 


’ What some mean to-day by ‘ Beethoven’s disease.’ 
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George Meredith looms as the unexpected literary 
hero of my adolescence: unexpected, inexplicable 
without some Proustian exploration. The facts are 
plain enough. A number of The Fortnightly Review 
containing an instalment of Beauchamp’s Career, left 
behind by my grandfather, fired my imagination: a 
living vivid La Bruyére! I was young enough to 
allow my mother to supervise my reading. Richard 
Feverel she put on the index. It was my sister’s part 
to go in to my mother with some exquisitely desirable 
Tauchnitz volumes. I anxiously waited on the stairs, 
looking at the red stucco walls and probably wishing 
to be grown up. On my seventeenth birthday I was 
told I could read whatever I liked. I went out and 
bought Mlle. de Maupin, which much disappointed 
me: and The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, which must 
have pleased me, because on November 7th, 1881, 
George Meredith wrote in answer to my letter : 

‘Do not suppose that I wish to chill your generous 
warmth. I am touched by it, and so much that I could 
desire it to have a worthier object; for a.man, capable of 
admiring as you appear to be, should have but our noblest 
in his heart, and only a nod of encouragement for mem- 
bers of the lesser order. At least I may hope that you will 
not in after years have to accuse my work of vitiating your 
taste for higher literature . . . only the young, the very 
young, and the quick of blood can write as you have done. 
Think well of me for as long as you are able to without 
repressing your growing capacity for criticism . . .’ 


The friendship that ensued can be traced in his 
letters, but not my emotion when I returned from 
week-ends at Boxhill or. when he stayed as my guest 
in London. I did not object (such was my infatuation) 
to his levelling his satire at me. He used to invent in 
public imaginary adventures for me. I succeeded in 
being as much entertained as if I were just a casual 
listener. Indeed, I was more uncomfortable when 
he chaffed his charming son or described his admir- 
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able wife’s mind as having the consistency of a 
kaleidoscope held by a drunken man in a street brawl. 
I must have admired him eagerly. His wife used to 
write to me about ‘our hero.’ I remember still with 
pleasure his answer when I praised London verdure : 
we were in Hyde Park: 


‘Within this tree a negro dryad dwells.’ 


Samuel Butler I never knew, because our friend, 
Dykes Campbell (Coleridge’s biographer), refused to 
bring us together : he was too dangerous, I too young. 
And yet my tutor, A.H.G. (Winchester, Fellow of 
New), had not only recommended Frewhon to me, 
but had so unbosomed himself and his relatives to me 
that many years later The Way of All Flesh charmed 
me more as reminiscence than as novelty. Often as 
we tormented each other, I flighty with illusions, he 
wincing through disappointments, how I regret that 
his tragic death put an end to the intricacies of our 
friendship! I have nothing to remind me of him, 
not a scrap of his scrawled letters—only the convic- 
tion that Shakespere’s sonnets are better than his 
plays, that Whitman’s O ¢tan-faced prairie boy is 
worthy of the Greek anthology, and the deep, deep 
regret that we were not both of us Catholics. Cotter 
Morison, the kind Positivist (who named his house 
Clairvaux in memory of St. Bernard), had chosen 
A.H.G. for me. George Meredith was too late with 
his T.W. One of the Toynbees had also been spoken 
of. T.W. would not have recommended Erewhon, 
nor would one of the Toynbees, but I might have 
found the way to Evewhon unbidden . .. . Up with 
Joe to the Hill of Bree, and round by Scurlock’s 
Town .... how I remember names! faith, it gives 
me short sighs. 

Oswald Crawford—described as a lamb in wolf’s 
clothing—was as dangerous, I believe, as a wolf to 
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some women’s hearts. George Fleming (Constance 
Fletcher), engaged to Lord W., until he discovered 
her to be older than she had declared. What a subject 
for a novel or a play, a farce or a tragedy! She wrote 
A Nile Novel; his grandfather is still believed by 
foreigners to be the second greatest English poet. 
William Sharp, Fiona Macleod: I was never sufh- 
ciently grateful to him for his excessive kindness; 
somehow I only saw Fiona’s big burly sandy shell, 
and neither guessed his secret nor read a page of 
Fiona. William Black (does any one read A Daugh- 
ter of Heth or Macleod of Dare?) 1 stared at in sombre 
sympathy since his wife had described to me his third- 
volume unhappiness. Mrs. Comyns Carr (the em- 
bodiment of Grosvenor Gallery greenery yallery) told 
me she wrote always in bed and always spilt the ink 
on her sheets. Hamilton Aidé with his opera hat, 
entering a drawing room invariably in the attitude of 
the Venus de Medici; so Oscar Wilde pretended. 
John Strange Winter (Mrs. Stannard), the author of 
Bootle’s Baby, a best-seller, the mother of twins, the 
wife of a husband with an unbelievable cork leg. I 
can vouch for the following dialogue : 

‘Mr. Stannard has a cork leg.’ 

* Still ?’ answered Sir Charles Wyndham’s first wife. 

Miss Braddon: I am certain I dined with her at 
Richmond. I can see a much-bearded husband like 
an exuberant stream, brimming over, as Scottish 
streams do not brim over. I can only see her at this 
distance in two dimensions; but her two pleasant sons, 
Gerald and Willie (himself a famous novelist), are 
quite distinct. There are filaments of memory between 
the Maxwells and Oscar Wilde, but all except one are 
tenuous and perishable. Lady Audley’s Secret, 
Aurora Floyd .... How I remember names, wrote 
Dean Swift to Stella and Dingley, faith it gives me 
short sighs | 
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Marie Corelli: in white satin, like a grown-up doll. 
‘In this chair, Miss G., yesterday sat Lord Randolph 
Churchill.” I had not yet lived long enough to hear 
the Member for Glasgow, hero of the great Cutlets 
case and of a worse case, poor man, say: ‘In this 
chair, Miss G., yesterday sat the Duke of Suther- 
land,’ but I vaguely blamed her. Yesterday’s guests 
should not be called in to overawe to-day’s. She had 
just published 7 elma: ‘ Every morning at the same 
hour my hand is guided by a spirit, and I write until 
my lunch hour, two o’clock. I describe accurately 
places I have never been to. I am quite surprised 
when after lunch I read what I have written.’ She 
gave me Ardath, which I never read, and gave away 
to some friend for the sake of the inscription. I am 
sure I read The, Mighty Atom, and thought her suc- 
cess deserved. Her readers got a comprehensible 
forcible story. Fragments of conversation emerge 
out of the fog of the past. 

Marie Corelli: ‘I always carry round my neck, 
when I travel, in a silk bag, a letter of Queen Mar- 
gherita—her last. Our own Queen Victoria has anno- 
tated my complete works... .’ 

Miss Charlton: ‘The Queen must be in her 
dotage.’ 

Marie Corelli: ‘1 beg your pardon?’ 

Miss Charlton: ‘In her dotage to think she can 
improve on your own works... . ’ 

Marie Corelli across the table to her adopted 
brother, Eric Mackay: ‘Can ickle Marie eat teese 
cakes?’ Eric Mackay answers (a red handkerchief 
sticking out of his evening waistcoat and bending his 
good-natured florid face towards her—has he not just 
been described by Lady Fanny Fitzwygram as the 
man with the mumps who has been gored by a bull— 
by Lady Fanny, who after dinner, massive and blond, 
in black and gold, will, if asked to amuse, move her 
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ears like an animal?) What does he answer? Pro- 
bably what he is expected to answer. 

Do people read now his once-famous Love-letters 
ofa Violinist? I still possess them in a cheap copy, 
never once opened. I can remember waiting with 
them for some train in the country. I must have been 
seeing them off—and, as we walk up and down, he 
says: ‘Call me Eric.’ It was impossible for me to 
bring myself to do so. 

He died, and Marie Corelli sent to her acquaint- 
ances an odd mortuary card. Poor Eric was made 
to say ‘ My sins I cast behind me.’ There is a story 
that her grief was swallowed in indignation, that Eric 
had never dared to tell her he was married and a 
father : but that story may be a legendary way of ex- 
pressing her imperiousness. 

Years must have rolled between us, years and 
years, and she smiles again, an ageing doll this time, 
at Claridge’s, waving a scarf at me, ‘like Thamar,’ 
says a friend to me, young enough to be all eyes at 
this demonstration. [| dutifully approach her table, 
am forgiven, rejoice in her graciousness, and we agree 
to meet again. Are we not staying under the same 
roof? The next meeting, however, was accidental 
in the Stratford Theatre. ‘ Miss Kareli is the lady 
of this place’ had been a gem enclosed in a letter I 
received from a youthful Baptist living at Stratford- 
on-Avon. He had drawn for me a copy of the picture 
of Our Lady of Good Counsel—which copy became 
the property of the very learned Dominican, Father 
Peter Paul Mackay. ‘ Call me Eric’ and ‘ Miss 
Kareli is the lady of this town’ will probably outlast 
my fading recollections of Eric Mackay and Marie 
Corelli. 

‘Mr. Pater, are you a man or a myth?’ I once 
heard. Before Walter Pater had time to reply Mrs. 
Meadows Taylor broke in: ‘Do you lisp, Miss 
Corelli?’ 
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Walter Pater: he gave me his /maginary Portraits 
and his M/arius when they appeared, and I think I was 
duly flattered and never ungrateful. I had been 
warned by Professor Keats to avoid the acquaintance 
of Pater and Symonds. The latter I did not admire, 
and was not curious about, too inexperienced to be 
excited by so clinical a case. Indeed, my lack of 
taste for J. A. Symonds in after years prejudiced me 
against that delightful man and charming companion, 
Horatio Brown. I apologise to him publicly as I did 
on one of our pleasant walks, looking down on scenery 
he compared toatorso. He preferred male scenery to 
mamelons. I, of course, made a point of knowing 
Pater, and only bumped twice into what I will call 
his legend. During our first stroll in Oxford two 
young men stopped him and asked him what was the 
time. He answered with his usual courtesy, but said 
to me: ‘I don’t think they really wanted to know the 
time.’ I had only kindness from him and his sisters. 
I fancied) at the time that he treated me as if I were 
a friendly kitten. I was once astonished by a French 
Jesuit, now membre de |’Académie, recommending 
Marius the Epicurean as spiritual reading. I am no 
longer astonished, and I revel in Walter Pater’s spiri- 
tual growth. 

What I ventured to call bumping into Pater’s 
legend happened one evening when I brought him to- 
gether again with W.M.H. (shall we call him Leslie 
as, in one of the keys to The New Republic, Leslie 
is asserted to be W.M.H.?), to whom he had been 
attached when Leslie was a slender and willowy un- 
dergraduate. A dozen years had made him bald and 
stout. Pater’s astonished lips uttered the astonished 
and astonishing words : ‘ Why ! he looks like the Duke 
of Cambridge.’ On this occasion another great friend 
of mine of quite another. tradition exclaimed : ‘ Pater 
looks like a man pursued by the Furies.’ 
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The Furies were, of course, provided by my dear 
Thackerayan W.F.’s informants. I never saw that 
Orestes look in my indulgent friend, but I would 
have had no objection, so raw was I still, to the 
legends like mythological clouds obscuring great or 
interesting men. All I have kept is the wish that 
Francois Mauriac should call a novel Les Victimes 
Noires: ‘ Les faiblesses d’un homme supérieur sont 
ces victimes noires que |’antiquité sacrifiait aux dieux 
infernaux, et pourtant ils ne se laissent jamais dé- 
sarmer.”” 

To Walter Pater I would rather apply the earlier 
passage of Chateaubriand : ‘ Dieu nous garde de tri- 
ompher des miséres dont les natures les plus elevées 
ne sont point exemptes. Le ciel ne nous donne des 
talents qu’en y attachant des infirmités; expiations 
offertes a la sottise et a l’envie.’ 

The first occasion on which W.M.H. came to lunch 
he had announced that he only ate two strawberries, 
he was so ill, and only drank one glass of claret : his 
appetite for cutlets was as characteristic as it was 
amusing. Circumstances had allowed him to perfect 
the type to which he belonged : ‘ aggressive passive’ 
would have been an ugly label for as entertaining and 
as tiresome, as gay and as indiscreet, as dangerous 
and as instructive a friend as I have ever known. The 
last time I saw him he would show his tongue to his 
fellow guests at the Carlton. ‘See! my tongue is 
blue,’ he exclaimed. He died soon after. His Life, 
written with the abundance, the prolixity, of a Samuel 
Richardson or a Marcel Proust, would always have 
been enlightening, but it might less surprise. the pre- 
sent generation than his own. 

Ouida (whose chin was too near her sash) came one 
season to the Langham Hotel. Peers and politicians 
she approved of, but she was disappointed when sit- 


2Chateaubriand. Mémoires d’outre tombe, 
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ting at dinner between two of the Bulgarian delegates. 
She dared not exhibit her dissatisfaction to one of the 
Greater Hostesses as she did unhesitatingly at Mrs. 
Campbell Praed’s. Mrs. Praed was a novelist 
(Nadine had shocked and been read); tall, delicate, 
refined ; a femme du monde, whom no one would will- 
ingly vex. Ouida got herself invited to a dinner, not 
as she probably expected of politicians (Mrs. Praed 
was greatly interested in Irish Affairs and closely- 
allied to Justin McCarthy Pére), but such as one 
novelist would offer to another. Ouida was contemp- 
tuous : when the ladies rose, she said to her host: ‘ I 
am not going upstairs; I am expected at the French 
Embassy.’ Upstairs Mrs. Lynn Linton headed a 
group of women condoling with Mrs. Praed: ‘ What 
bad manners!’ ‘ What else did you expect?’ ‘Why 
did you ask her?’ ‘ The woman would come: I did 
not care about her.’ Ouida, behind the drawing room 
screen, heard what she was not meant to hear, but 
what all rejoiced at her overhearing. Her carriage 
had not arrived, her temper had cooled, she had de- 
cided to wait in the drawing room. Poor Ouida! Her 
season was otherwise unsuccessful. She was hard 
up, and Lady Dorothy Nevill and Mrs. Singleton 
shook their heads in vexed sympathy. 

Mrs. Singleton .... Before venturing to speak 
of her and of J. K. Huysmans, let me remind myself 
of Jasper Tristram and E. A. Walrond Clark (of the 
F.O., who married Lena Milman, of the Tower of 
London, and died at Zanzibar). He only published 
one novel, /asper Tristram, whose success was only a 
succes d’estime, but to many readers the impression 
left is uneffaceable. There is indeed something like 
a cult of it, and I know of at least one man who 
collects expensive second-hand copies, when he can 
get them. Father Tyrrell, to whom I lent /asper, 
and to whom I introduced the writer, told me that it 
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was his own story: other men have said the same, of 
whom a brilliant Prior. I have always been puzzled 
that during the long discussions round Alec Waugh’s 
Loom of Youth no one to my knowing referred to 
Jasper Tristram, and yet there has never been such a 
story of a grande passion at a public school. I used 
to put it on a level with epoch-making novels. Its 
time has not yet come. Clark himself I had known 
as a pleasant if cynical rattle: Jasper staggered me, 
and henceforth I treated Clark as somebody, and I 
welcomed the sight of his fleshless head and erect 
bearing. He became fond of the Dominicans, he en- 
joyed a meal at the Priory, Haverstock Hill, and he 
prayed in the Rosary Chapel. He was once going to 
spend a week-end at Hawkesyard or Woodchester—I 
forget which—but missed his train, and went home. 
I have regretted that his second novel was never pub- 
lished, and that I did not accept his offer to read 
itto me. There is a copy of Jasper Tristram at the 
London Library. 

Why do I put off the two novelists whose person- 
ality and whose life’s adventure have stirred most my 
imagination? It surely is because I can’t do justice 
to them: I am tempted to loiter by the way, to recall 
Robert Hugh Benson, of whom I saw so much; but, 
after his brother’s Hugh what can I gather? The 
first glimpse of him, all bunched up in a great easy 
chair, made my heart beat faster: for an instant I 
thought it was George Tyrrell, to whom I had once 
been so warmly attached. Whatever Robert Hugh’s 
temperamental difficulties, physical, psychological, 
he was not their victim like poor George Tyrrell... . 
Mrs. Lovett Cameron and Mrs. Edward Kennard 
wrote hunting novels. The one was sociable, cheery, 
married to a social cheery husband. I liked them 
both, and their two boys, particularly the one who 
drew the guests’ attention to the weather or to the 
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view when he deemed the conversation too adult. 
The husband of the other lady once made me count 
all his broken and mended bones. 

Mrs. Alfred Hunt was legendarily at least Tenny- 
son’s Rare Pale Margaret. May I salute, by the 
way, three sisters, whom I nicknamed Moderna, 
Madonna, Medusa? 


Each wore a garland on the head, 
At Ladies’ Gard the way was so: 
Fair Jehane du Castel beau 

Wore her wreath till it was dead. 


Little joy she had of it, 
Of the raiment white and red, 
Or the garland on her head, 
She had none with whom to sit. 


In the carven boat at noon; 
None the more did Jehane weep, 
She would only stand and keep 

Saying, ‘ He will be here soon.’ 


Many times in the long day 
Miles and Giles and Gervaise past... . 


O poor shivering Isabeau; 
Poor Ellayne le Violet, .... 
O poor Mary, weeping so! 
Wretched Constance fille de fay ! 


‘I deplore the years I lived in blindness and folly, 
when I thought and spoke and acted without, as it 
seems to me now, any twinge of conscience, just as I 
chose; as if everything were permitted to me. Unless 
for Thy protecting grace, through the detestation of 
evil natural to me, with preference for what is good, 
and the reproaches of those around me, I might have 
been living as a pagan among pagans without in the 
least understanding that Thou, my God, rewardest 
good and punishest evil.’ St. Gertrude pray for us. 


ALEXANDER MICHAELSON. 
29 
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How charming were those nights and wintry days 
we spent at Charter Alley. Experiences, poig- 
nant at the time and wholly occasional, are now 
rounded in contemplation of them and generalized by 
apparent distance. We have the curiosity to find if 
a place to us so notable is known to readers of the 
gazetteer. They should be thankful for what little 
they learn from that useful book: that it has a post 
office and is a mile and a half from Ramsdell. It is 
also near Monk Sherborne (where retired and retiring 
people enjoy electric light) and The Fighting Cocks; 
and sometimes exasperatingly far; when the crow as 
she flies can count the ducks at our home. We be- 
lieve that there are no revolving guide-posts upon 
the dry land of Great Britain; but, aedepo/, they seem 
sometimes to possess that dreadful property in Hamp- 
shire. The way to deceive the pixie is to inquire for 
Pamber End; and indeed, what you miss in the main 
you gain on the bye; for though the lanes are all alike 
tortuous, gravel-surfaced, with hedges for ever trying § 
to reach hands across them, it is a good type and 
change might be for the worse. 

The oak is the characteristic tree; yellow would you 
say, at this season, rather than golden? gold perhaps 
the saplings in the hedges. Blueness of mist at the 
less lighted times of day enhance this yellowness. We 
must accept the level at which we are, the sticky, 
black, very wet soil, betraying its provenance in the 
multitude of flints it contains. Even at the brightest 
of a winter afternoon we move in a halo of no great 
diameter, varying little, like the space irradiated by a 
stable-lantern. Beyond, in fact, as well as by infer- 
ence, is matter of greater scale and satisfying diver- 
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Charter Alley 


sity; for the natural features of ensign rank are the 
river Kennet and the summit of the chalk this side, 
topping the Cleres, Ingpen Beacon: the slowest of 
streams, the barest of headlands. 

Transparent by day, the mist after dark forms a 
solid enough concave, bounding the globe of lantern- 
light in which we advance, for those figures suitably 
placed to cast gigantically curved shadows upon it; 
not indeed haloed as was the similar silhouette of an 
historical physiologist when he opened the door of his 
hut on Portsmouth Down and the light stood behind 
him. 

Other shadows were thrown on other parts of the 
concave ; for was not the partially domestic pet laying 
by his harness all his half-hundredweight of muscle, 
fur and other ponderables upon the leading-thong. 
His paws rather slipped in the muddy turf of the 
garden walk, while the boots of his companions be- 
_ all but one with the dust of our common origin. 

ud. 

‘Do not apologise; the house is adapted to the cir- 
cumstance; Mrs. Kimber will account for it sooner or 
later; O Puck, what a dirty dog.’ 

Puck knows that this reproach is not to be under- 
stood literally ; but his tail is a helical tail and is only 
waggable at the last inch of its extremity. 

‘What sort of a night is it?’ 

‘Oh, just so.’ 

‘What do you say to rats?’ No response from the 
foreign dog. 

‘Where is Spider?’ A rhetorical question; for 
Spider sits purring upon a heavy oak quadruped of 
a board before the fire, sharing that plinth of honour 
with two baskets, one containing animals’ toys, the 
other mysteries, wagging nothing, thinking as it were 
of emeralds. 
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The hunting was like walking out of time, like pic- 
tured hunting upon a Persian page; there seemed to 
be liberty to run the scale up, or lower it back to the 
datum of alleged reality, as upon some instrument of 
precision ; expressing the enterprise in terms of ibexes 
and a cheetah, or again of cat and rats in the pullets’ 
shed. 

This sitting room, glowing both physically and 
metaphorically, is firmly planted in time; past, pre- 
sent and to come, each tangible as such may be; apple 
and ash distinguishable in the burning logs, yellowing 
the walls where vague ornaments express the dis- 
crimination which placed them there; a brass-bound 
escritoire which may have held Admiralty despatches 
aboard a wooden fighting ship; an odd white ink- 
vessel ; the ——— lamp with its gleaming shade. 

‘Come along’ is the general challenge. The black 


tail-waver, snatched up without ceremony under the 
arm which carries the lantern, knows well what is 


forward. 

We have passed the Styx-like yard which separates 
now from always, Charter Alley from the precipices 
of Mazanderan, and enter the precincts forbidden to 
rats. The white birds perch in clouds, watching 
human interest sink to the feline hush. Perhaps they 
hear the breathing and heart-beat of the alien species; 
something must account for the sound which they emit, 
harmonious, choral. 

‘Well, it’s no good; they know too much.’ 

Where a man, with the facility of an otter gliding 
into water, tumbles into manual work too happily for 
surprise, he wonders presently what good-will in him- 
self or another is active, what gratification of muscles, 
lungs or skin, whether novelty alone is the cause of 
his well-being; for it is as though it were true that 
the sea is man’s primitive element, and we were per- 
mitted to explore its depths. What an infinity of 
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things, not so much to be done, as for us todo. You 
never held a fork before, nor flourished a knife; 
though of course you have handled the degenerate 
descendants of these implements. They are found to 
be human accessories, extensions of our natal limbs, 
making it easy to grasp the elusive, to say to a tuft 
of rye-grass: Be thou removed. Not only are unac- 
customed acts fruitful and unwonted commands 
obeyed, but the world around us looks upon our deeds 
with such a clear countenance that we ask ourselves 
half credulously.: surely, in some suppressed fashion, 
I have always done this. Suddenly we are no longer 
strangers in the environment. In tales a man speaks 
to the wild geese and they answer him; here appears, 
as though he were part of the landscape, an unsur- 
prised withy of a boy, whose clothing looks like 
foliage, speaking an unknown language which never- 
theless we understand. He is acquainted with our 
immediate history though he never saw us before. 
People who gaped at us in what we think our natural 
outfit now regard us with the indifference a starling has 
for, 4 colt. 

The natural life, ordinarily accepted as mere sub- 
soil to the artificial, is found to be assertive, and in- 
deed to assert; to possess its own notations, con- 
temptuous of others, its order and deployment. 
Seasons, tyrannies like forms of government and tax 
collection, recreations, are hazards it must bear; its 
customs lean heavily on unchallengeable postulates ; 
its thoughts and aims are not disputable because they 
are ill-formulated. 

It makes for confusion that we have only one word 
lor the two kinds of time. The well-known phrase of 
Atalanta: Time, with a gift of tears; Grief, with a 
glass that ran; suggests that a term like grief might be 
found to describe that succession of changes to which 
ve are subject, which the hour-glass cannot measure. 
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The accurately measured view of an individual life is 
more familiar to most of us than the other; and more in 
proportion to our artificiality. We adapt it in mani- 
fold ways to our needs and activities. The concur- 
rent temporal existence, measured (if we are attached 
to this term) by more periods than those founded upon 
astronomical revolutions, each of which has its own 
duration, is obscure for us because it is not amenable 
to strict chronology ; suppressed. 

At sudden contact with one of the great elements, 
the chief shock of discovery is that there is no longer 
any sand in the glass, that we are offered greater 
dimensions in which to move, and have the power to 
react to them. 

So (not example, but fact) we left Waverley yester- 
day at 10.15 p.m. and arrived at Basingstoke at 
12.28 p.m. to-day. All pure Greenwich time. When 
we fall to occupations it is neither to-morrow nor any 
other day. Processes met are of different historical 
periods : artificial incubation is recent? seed-drilling 
bears date Jethro Tull of Ham; the spade—only the 
tear-sodden earth remembers the date. But whoever, 
or whichever, rolls the eggs; whoever goes forth to 
sow his seed, the consequences touch man at the inside 
of his bones, with high scorn of the date and time of 
day. 

This we found on arrival. 

Joun Gray. 





CLONMACNOIS 


f pepe little town, so famous throughout Europe 
in the eighth and ninth centuries as a school of 
saints and doctors, is situated on the left bank of the 
Shannon, about ten miles south of Athlone, almost in 
the centre of Ireland. It gives its name to the small 
and ancient See, which, conjoined with Ardagh, now 
forms the diocese of Ardagh and Clonmacnois in 
the province of Armagh. Its patron, St. Ciaran, or 
Kieran, born in 516 (one account gives his birth as 
483, and says he was baptised by St. Patrick), died 
in 549 after having founded in the previous year his 
celebrated Abbey of Clonmacnois. 

Another earlier St. Ciaran, a contemporary and 
afterwards a companion of St. Patrick, is said to have 
built a church here; but his labours; were more gener- 
ally confined to the southern portion of the country. 
St. Patrick, on his first journey into Connaught, 
crossed the Shannon at this point. Here, too, accord- 
ing to tradition, he set up a Cross; where had been a 
pagan monolith, and baptised a great number of the 
natives. (It is curious to note that learned antiquaries 
are of opinion that the Celtic Crosses, so numerous 
in Ireland, superseded in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies other Crosses of wood or rough stone which 
had been erected by the early missioners who 
assembled their neophytes around them before 
churches had been built.) 

On the same occasion St. Patrick was asked by the 
natives where they should inter a leper who had re- 
cently died. He answered that the body should be 
buried iz situ, for thereafter the bones of many saints 
would repose in this soil. He foretold likewise the 
future birth and coming of St. Ciaran, who would 
establish a monastery in their midst. 
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The Annals of the Four Masters record that the 
learned Saxon scholar, Alcuin, finished his course 
of theology at the Abbey of Clonmacnois. Subse- 
quently, in 791, when he was at the court of Charle- 
magne, he sent to the Abbot an offering in the name 
of the great Paladin himself. 

Possibly about this period many of the small 
oratories or churches were erected which earned for 
the place the name of ‘ The Seven Churches of Clon- 
macnois.’ Already it had long been the place of sepul- 
ture of the High Kings and princes, continuing so for 
a thousand years. St. Ciaran is said to have appeared 
to a King of Meath, promising his especial help and 
protection to all who were buried there. The Four 
Masters record the burial of Turlough O’Connor 
‘near the altar of St. Ciaran in 1155,’ and of Roderic 
O’Connor, the last High King, ‘ on the north side of 
the same altar in the Great Church in 1198.’ 

The Cathedral or Great Church was completed in 
1104. Probably its predecessors were wholly or partly 
of wood, so frequent is the reference in the Irish 
Annals to their having been destroyed by fire. 

Clonmacnois early fell a prey to the Anglo-Norman 
invaders, for it is recorded that the Castle was rebuilt 
by them in 1214. Finally, the town never recovered 
from its destruction by the garrison of Athlone in 
1552, and about that period the See ceased to be 
distinct, being merged in the diocese of Meath. 

The ruins actually to be seen comprise two Round 
Towers; the afore-mentioned Castle, moated, and 
built on a height overlooking the Shannon on the 
site of earlier earthworks ; foundations of ten churches 
or oratories, including the Cathedral or Great Church; 
a Cemetery, two Irish acres in extent, with innumer- 
able memorial stones, two Celtic Crosses, and a frag- 
ment of a third. The late Professor Petrie, in his 
Christian Inscriptions in Irish, records inscriptions 
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in ancient Irish characters on one hundred and 
seventy of the tombstones. 

The two Celtic or High Crosses—one of them in 
particular—deserve an especial mention. Mr. Henry 
Neill, in his Ancient Crosses of Ireland (1853), clas- 
sifies them from their relative position to each other 
as the ‘ North Cross’ and the, ‘ South Cross.’ 

The North Cross, variously called the ‘ Cross of St. 
Patrick,’ the ‘High Cross,’ and the ‘ Cross of the 
Scriptures ’ in the Irish Annals, is ascribed to A.D. 914. 
A half-obliterated inscription at its base is deciphered 
‘Colman made for Flann.’ Abbot Colman was Abbot 
of Clonmacnois, and died in 924; Flann was King 
of Meath, and died in 914. 

Mr. H. S. Crawford, in his Handbook of Irish 
Ornament (1926), compares the sculpture on this 
Cross to that on the far-famed Cross of Muiredach 
at Monasterboice circa 924. Its distinguishing feature 
is the tapering shape and the upward tilt of the 
arms; also the complete ring in the centre is shown 
as passing in front of the shaft and arms instead of 
disappearing into them as in most Celtic Crosses. 
The stone is carved on the four sides, making twenty- 
four plaques. Mr. H. Neill’s beautiful engravings 
show the East and West face. The former depicts at 
the top three figures (unexplained); on the centre- 
piece Christ in Judgment with the Just on His right 
and the Wicked on His left; below St. Ciaran between 
St. Patrick and St. Matthew with his Gospel (the 
Saint is said to have transcribed St. Matthew’s Gos- 
pel). Further down are two chieftains holding a 
reliquary, and further a Cleric and a Chieftain at 
each side of a staff in bud. This is interpreted as 
Abbot Colman making an agreement with King 
Flann, but possibly it refers to the legend of St. 
Ciaran, who, wishing to obtain a grant of land for 
his foundation, was refused by the King of Meath. 
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The monarch declared he would never consent until 
his staff brought forth buds, which it promptly did 
forthwith ! 

The inscription before cited then follows, and the 
stone which serves as a pediment shows three mounted 
horsemen and two chariots. 

The East face has a figure of the Eternal Father 
above the centrepiece, the Crucifixion, below which 
are: Christ apprehended, the Ecce Homo, and the 
soldiers guarding the Sepulchre, one being seated on 
the top. Its pediment shows archers and wrestlers 
above with huntsmen and deer below. 

The South Cross has on the Western side an alle- 
gorical figure and ornamentations, and on the Eastern 
a plaque with birds and beasts. Both Crosses, if 
executed, as would appear, in the early tenth century, 
exhibit an advanced stage of stone sculpture at that 
period in Ireland. 

Formerly a causeway existed from Clonmacnois to 
Athlone through the large bog which surrounds the 
town on the north and east; the journey down the 
Shannon by boat through the flat wastes on either 
side is uninspiring, but the little town itself is on a 
series of small elevations crowned by the height on 
which are the ruins of the Castle. Formerly a pattern 
was held on September goth, the feast of St. Ciaran, 
and was attended by a numerous throng of pilgrims. 


Francis MONTGOMERY. 
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ON ENJOYING A GARDEN 


§ pense are those who protest that they look upon 
gardening as a hobby—not with an eye of joyous 
anticipation for the fruits of their labour, but simply 
as a pastime: they have warped minds. The aim of 
work is to produce something one can enjoy, to effect 
something desirable; and muddy shoes, grimed hands 
and an aching back are neither good nor profitable. 
The result of such labour is a spick and span floral 
display that one is invited to admire but not to enjoy : 
and such toilers who chance to be dog-lovers as well 
grow almost demented when a lively terrier goes about 
his ‘lawful occasions’ of digging. And as likely as 
not they work on a formal plan, and produce an ex- 
hibition of colours and shapes such as skilled window 
dressers effect in London shops. The only delight 
I can imagine in a garden like that is to pretend one 
is back in the eighteenth century, being cavalier and 
subtly artificial. 

One ought to feel immediately at home in a garden, 
and what Beau was ever at: home? 

There must be a sweet disorder in the perfect 
garden, a family air, and lilies must make their de- 
mure bow beside the ruffian foxglove and the ingenu- 
ous, laughing marigold. It must be a place to linger 
in, so intimate that one may pray there or discover 
one’s beloved. All the colours of all the sunsets 
must be distilled and cast about, and perfume must 
never be sacrificed to size or form. Delicate tints are 
but more delicious when faint shades of columbines 
peep from a riot of flagrant snap-dragons, poppies, 
and larkspurs. And, too, there must not be isolated 
blossoms, but masses of bloom that one may carry 
into the house to make one’s rooms another garden. 
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I do not care about a garden ‘when the eve is 
cool’; the air should be warm and scented when one 
goes out after supper—such a night as when Lorenzo 
lured Jessica from the gaiety of the drawing room. 

Too few of us use the scant opportunities to make 
idylls of summer meal-times ; and if we drink tea on a 
lawn, we rarely accomplish the delight of supping in 
the garden. There is no repast more delicious or less 
‘material’ than supper-out-of-doors. The table is 
spread with a linen cloth; silver and glass softly gleam 
in the shaded golden light of a lamp; the dishes are 
laden with a variety of the kindly fruits of earth 
rather than flesh, and there is cider to drink. Around 
one drift the perfumes of evening flowers, and there 
are little noises of the night to squeak into the still- 
ness. Confirmed dyspeptics may recover their health, 
and the tormented spirit find tranquillity. 

The necessity of illumination is generally made an 
objection to evening meals in the garden, but there 
need be no difficulty and no incongruity. An old lady 
once showed me her country garden by candle-light; 
and the red-hot-pokers glowing into renewed flame, 
lilies hanging faintly, like tired ghosts, roses cuddling 
into deep-green foliage, were more entrancing than 
ever they were by day-time; I was in a land of faery, 
with ‘ bells and buds and stars without a name,’ and 
any magic might have happened. You may have no 
glow-worms or fire-flies in your garden, but you can 
put coloured fairy-lights along the borders and hang 
Chinese lanterns of red and orange from the trees. 
The trouble is negligible, and the cost slight : simply 
you must not be frightened of presenting a carnival 
appearance out of season. 

There is only one rule in the perfect garden: one 
may walk or sit, where one will, and when; one may 
stick in oddments of plants without design; one is 
always at liberty there, and it is a sanctuary for the 
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ill-dressed and the lazy: but one must always use— 
seek or invent—English names for English flowers. 
A columbine is not an aquilegia; neither, is the name 
of snap-dragon, anterhinum; and the homely ‘little 
old man,’ so fantastically magnified and elaborated, 
does not deserve to be Latinised into geranium. 


RonaLpD RICHINGS. 


GEMMA GRATISSIMA, EXPECTATIO 
PRAESTOLANTIS 


ented is not wincing cold but white enchant- 
ment, 

Beyond thy lattice, and the suns of winter 

Are but a shade more wistful than the summer’s, 

And shine as sweetly. 


Within, thy hyacinths make classic fragrance, 
Thy parrot chatters in his cage of ‘silver, 

No undomestic eddy stirs the wood-smoke 
Thy hearth exhaleth. 


But I without, who scarce can see for feeling, 
Who have no hope, no fear, of readmittance, 
In my benumbed and agonizing fingers 
Hold the first snowdrop. 


HeE.en Parry EpEn. 





R.L.S. AND G.K.C. 


ME: Chesterton derives a divine joy from the use 
of words. ‘ Thunder-throated hounds,’ ‘ star- 
spotted, violet leopards,’ ‘ torchlight crimson on the 
copper kettle-drums,’ ‘red rust like crawling gore,’ 
‘dim drums throbbing,’ ‘strong gongs groaning as 
the guns boom far’ are phrases that, like the rare 
wine of Montefiascone, he loves to roll on his tongue 
with a beatific relish. He wrote with praiseworthy 
humility, yet needless regret in the verse which runs : 


Words, for alas my trade is words, a barren burst 
of rhymes, 

Rubbed by a hundred rhymsters, battered a 
thousand times, 

Take them, you, that smile on, strings, those nobler 
sounds than mine, 

The words that never lie, or brag, or flatter, or 
malign. 


If his trade is words, it is a trade in which he lets 
loose the soul of pleasure, gladdening himself and 
shedding gladness around. His trade is not wordi- 
ness, but words—words that are the outward show 
of inward thought, words that paint a picture, dance 
into music, flame out into colour or flower into de- 
light. He has nothing to do with wordiness, the 
noisy, feverish volubility which is sometimes made 
to serve as argument—that seething vehemence of 
words which creates a steamy fog, a kind of smoke 
screen for thought. Reading him or listening to him 
we do not find ourselves, in Browning’s phrase, ‘ flus- 
tered with frothy talk.’ 

It is this joy in words that provides the link be- 
tween Gilbert Keith Chesterton and Robert Louis 
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Stevenson; and more than a hint of it is to be found 
in Mr. Chesterton’s recently published essay on 
Stevenson.* The merest dabbler with a pen, who 
has tortured his poor brains in a superhuman effort to 
body forth and clothe his thoughts adequately and 
decently in words, will understand what Mr. Chester- 
ton means when he says: ‘It is only a rare and 
amazing miracle by which a man really says what he 
means.’ It was such miracles that Hazlitt and Lamb 
worked: and this, too, was the miracle achieved by 
Stevenson. He not only managed to say what he 
meant, but he said it with a compression of phrase 
and an economy of words—with a vivid exactness and 
an animated neatness that made his performance a 
two-fold marvellous miracle. It is paltry praise to 
say that he hit the nail on the head. Even we our- 
selves do that a little more often, perhaps, than we 
hit ourselves on the thumb. Chesterton describes 
Stevenson’s genius and style by saying: ‘ He pinks 
somebody with a rapier in a particular button.’ He 
has a swiftly-flying and deadly accuracy—a fasti- 
dious, fighting deftness. There is no heavy, clumsy 
“beating the bush about’ (as our French friend called 
it); but with a stride, a leap, a stroke, with a word or 
phrase he will create an atmosphere, paint a scene 
or sketch a character: and this rare genius for the 
right and only word—the perfect, precise phrase, as 
Mr. Chesterton reminds us, ‘is not merely an idle 
trifling with words for the sake of their external 
elegance or intrinsic melody.’ 

This super-refinement, this more than French luci- 
dity, this studied polishing of the already brilliant 
is all the more marvellous when we hear the often- 
told tale of how it was brought about by dint of 


* Robert Louis Stevenson. By G. K. Chesterton (Hodder 
and Stoughton. Pp. 260. 6/-). 
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Stevenson’s heroic industry which triumphed over 
every obstacle of poverty and sickness. The story 
has been told often, and although Mr. Chesterton 
does not choose to stale it once more, yet it remains 
the crowning wonder of Stevenson as a literary giant. 
So much has been written about Stevenson that a 
new book on him might be judged a vain repetition. 
Stevenson has suffered sadly from his enthusiastic but 
undiscriminating worshippers. A certain amount of 
Stevensoniana has grown out of little side interests : 
some of it has been built on such frail foundations as 
a chance meeting in a wayside inn: a random post- 
card has been thought sufficient justification for a 
memoir. It does not surprise us to find that Mr. 
Chesterton, while condemning these book-makers 
(whom he describes as looking as vulgar as bookies), 
gives us something fresher and more stimulating than 
these well-meaning writers whose only qualifications 
for their task seem, to have been fervour and gush. 
The book is not a biography, but a brilliant critical 
study upon Stevenson’s character and work. Catho- 
lics especially will be interested in Mr. Chesterton’s 
analysis of the development and growth of Stevenson 
—of his break-away from his Scottish Calvinism and 
the Puritan conventions of his upbringing : and, what 
is much more wonderful, his break-away from the 
brilliant cynicism and pessimism such as we associate 
with the name of Oscar Wilde. He left the deca- 
dents and became a romantic. He used his brilliance 
for human cheerfulness. He gave up absinthe and 
took to twopenny ale and penny dreadfuls. He turned 
sane. He was born again; became a little child and 
wrote books for schoolboys. Tveasure Island was at 
once a turning-point in the life of Stevenson and a 
landmark, in the history of English literature. It is 
an event, surely, when so polished and fastidious a 
stylist does not disdain to lay his gifts at the feet of 
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the young. He learned the wisdom of doing his 
utmost act for the least of these little ones. 

Mr. Chesterton has written an inspiring book 
worthy of his inspiring subject. He has already done 
good work in giving a desirable impetus to the cult of 
another great character in our national literature in his 
book on Charles Dickens. Dickens and Stevenson, 
so different in their origins, their philosophy and their 
work, had this in common, that they were both strug- 
gling to disentangle themselves from the protestant 
and pagan influences in which they found themselves 
immersed. Neither of them was actually a Catholic, 
yet the whole progress of their thought seemed to be 
away from the things that are at war with the Church. 
They grew towards the truth, even though they did 
not actually embrace it completely or achieve its ful- 
ness. Whatever or whoever holds them in honour or 
serves to revive and perpetuate their influence is 
surely doing a service to ultimate truth. 


BernarpD De any, O.P. 


TENEBRIS 


HE hooded! shadows from the Hall of Night 
Are gathered close about the hill forlorn, 
Dim ghostly ministers of Night, the friend 
Of all the broken-hearted, all who mourn. 


Lest her young glories be dismayed and dimmed 
The blue and golden morning fled away : 

In star-forsaken vigil, hour on hour, 

The cowled Carthusian shadows watch and pray. 


ELIZABETH BELLOC. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


MysTICAL PHENOMENA. A treatise on Mystical Theology. B 
Mgr. Albert Farges. Translated from the second Frend 
edition by S. P. Jacques. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne 
1926; 7/6 net.) 


This book of 668 pages is divided into two parts. The firs 
part is divided into two sections: Didactic and Apologetk 
The second part treats of ‘ Accidental or Marvellous Mysticd 
Phenomena’ and their natural and diabolical counterfeits. 

The author throughout confines himself as closely as pos 
sible to St. Teresa and St. Thomas Aquinas, and withou 
omitting the other great mystic Saints, he gives preferenc 
in the description of mystical phenomena to St. Teresa, wh) 
may be said to eclipse all others by the depth and clearnes: 
of her psychological analyses. For the interpretation of suci 
facts, at the constant bidding of the Church, the writings 
St. Thomas are used, because, as Bergson himself has bee: 
forced to confess, his philosophy is but the systematising a 
the natural metaphysics of the human intelligence. It is na 
our intention to speak of the Second Part, which treats 
visions and their hallucinatory counterfeits, illusions, dreams, 
delirium; and of ecstasy, catalepsy, hysteria, hypnosis, etc.; 
of stigmatization, levitation, luminous and fragrant effluvia, 
supernatural abstinence, etc. All this second part of the book 
makes most instructive and even fascinating reading. It is 
not indeed intended to be an exhaustive treatise, nor in any 
sense to be the last word on such matters, but it bears witnes; 
to the wide reading and subtle analysis of the author. It is the 
first part that calls for a few reflections. 

Mgr. Farges is at great pains to show that there is an 
essential difference between the active or ascetic way and the 
passive or mystical way. He endeavours to show that for the 
direction of souls it is dangerous to confuse these two ways by 
looking on them as one and the same way in different stages 
of holiness more or less advanced. All the faithful, whom St. 
Paul calls sancti, vocati sancti, are called by God to holiness 
by the common and active ways, and certainly not by the 
mystical or passive ways. According to the author, it is wrong 
to say that it is impossible to attain to Christian perfection 
without the passive way, and that ‘ mystical contemplation is 
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the way by which all souls who have reached high sanctity have 
passed ’; it is wrong to say that ‘contemplation being the 
normal end of the Christian life, souls eager for perfection have 
the right to aspire to it, and their directors ought to encourage 
them thereto.’ 

St. Alphonsus Liguori! says: ‘ For a soul to become perfect, 
passive union is not necessary; it is enough for it to achieve 
active union... .’ Alvarez de Paz says*: ‘ All those who are 
perfect are not raised to perfect contemplation.’ Further, St. 
Teresa® says: ‘ Contemplation is not necessary for salvation, 
nor for earning our eternal reward. . . . She who is without 
it, yet who follows the counsels I have given, will attain great 
perfection. . . .” Mystical union, then, is not necessary to 
sanctity. This teaching, which is apparently to be found re- 
peated by all the masters. of the spiritual life, was established 
by Benedict XIV in his treatise on the Canonization of Saints, 
in which he lays down that ‘ many perfect men are canonized 
by the Church, without the least mention having been made 
of infused contemplation.’ * 

The doctrine to which Mgr. Farges subscribes is of course 
greatly controverted by another school, which may rightly be 
called the Dominican School. This school teaches that there 
is not an essential difference between the active and passive 
ways, but only a difference of degree. In contradistinction to 
the former school, it asserts that all the faithful are called to 
the passive way or mystical contemplation, and all would arrive 
there, were it not on account of lack of correspondence to 
divine grace. The theory is based upon the doctrine of St. 
Thomas concerning the nature of the virtues and the gifts. 
The ordinary exercise of the gifts is an intimate blend of 
divine and human activity in which that of God is always 
more or less predominant; it seems, therefore, that there can 
be only degrees in this blending, for if ever there were total 
passiveness therein, the mode or very nature of the gifts would 
be changed. Therefore an element of total passiveness appears 
to be impossible. It is, moreover, clear that each of the gifts 
cannot have two distinct modes distinct not only in degree 
but in nature, for there would then be two habits specifically 
distinct, and the first would become developed in vain, since 
it would never reach the second. 


1 Homo Apostolicus, App. I, 16. 
2 Works, Vol. III, Part II, Chap. iv. 
3 Way of Perf., Ch. xxvii. 
4 Opera Omnia, Lib. III, C. xxvi, 8. 
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It is manifest that these two schools are opposed not merely 
on theoretical grounds; they are opposed in such wise that 
practice is seriously affected. To be told by one school that 
alb must strive for mystical contemplation, since all are called 
thereto, and that it is our own fault if we do not arrive at 
that high perfection, is wholly contradicted by the other school, 
which teaches that only chosen souls are called by God to the 
mystical state, and that other souls, without presumption, may 
not aspire to such perfection. 

It must be evident to all that the starting point of each 
school is from opposite poles. The Dominican school sets out 
a priori from the nature of the virtues and the gifts; the oppo- 
site school sets out from a study of the facts of the mystical 
life as disclosed in the writings of accredited mystical writers 
and from that study of facts builds up a system a posteriori. 

So far, the a priori system seems to demand no essential 
difference between the active and passive ways, but only a 
difference of degree in accordance with the predominance, in 
varying degrees, of the gifts; and, so far, the a posteriori 
system seems to demand an essential difference between the 
two ways. 

It may be truly said the whole matter is still in the melting 
pot. It is, however, worthy of note that if there is really 
an essential difference between the two ways, then it is well- 
nigh impossible to understand the doctrine of St. Thomas 
concerning the nature of the virtues and the gifts. 

AELRED WHITACRE, O.P. 


THE ORDINARY Ways OF THE SPIRITUAL Lire. Translated from 
the French of Mgr. Albert Farges. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, 1927; 10/6.) 

Tue IDEAL OF THE FERVENT Sout. Translated from the French 
of Canon Auguste Saudreau. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, 1927; 6/-.) 

Amid the enormous output of literature of every sort which 
our age is witnessing, there is a steady supply of spiritual 
books, which is proof at once of a public interest in such 
things and of the zeal and enterprise of our publishers. The 
volumes before us are written by distinguished French authors, 
well known as protagonists of two different schools of mystical 
doctrine. But here, on this occasion at least, they may lie 
side by side in perfect harmony ; for the subject matter of these 
books is not mysticism, but the ordinary ways of the spiritual 
life. It is true that Canon Saudreau proclaims his mystical 
faith in two prefaces and that the smoke of battle hangs round 
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his book. It is true, moreover, that Mgr. Farges in his very 
title implies a theory regarding ‘ extraordinary ’ ways which 
the Canon would vehemently reject. But, for all that, they 
are not now concerned with these high debates, but with the 
plain and easy subject of the ascetical life. And so we also 
shall neglect mystical controversy and say very briefly what 
we think of these books as manuals of ascetical doctrine. 

Our judgment can be put very shortly. We find much to 
commend in both, but prefer Mgr. Farges. He is more copious 
and thorough, far more satisfying than Canon Saudreau. To 
put it in a concrete way, we believe that Mgr. Farges would 
prove a valuable book for novice-masters, directors of souls, 
priests and theologians generally; whereas Canon Saudreau 
is adapted rather for the pupil than for the master. That 
represents, to our mind, the distinction between them. 

In one respect, we must confess, we found both writers lack- 
ing, namely, in appreciation of the liturgy. We are inclined to 
the view that the liturgical life of the Church ought to loom 
large in any substantial spiritual theory. It seems to us that 
the life of the mystical body of Christ, centreing in Mass and 
Sacraments, is a most fundamental fact of our spiritual life. 
We believe that our union with Christ in the Church and 
our worship of the Father ‘through Him and with Him 
and in Him,’ that these two things are the essential principles 
of our Christian life. But neither Mgr. Farges nor Canon 
Saudreau shows much appreciation of these things, and they 
certainly do not give liturgical worship any prominent position 
in their spiritual scheme. It seems to us a pity, more particu- 
larly in the case of Canon Saudreau; for this writer has a 
special affection for the ‘ ancient spirituality’ and constantly 
appeals to it. May we put it to him that ai solidly liturgical 
spirituality would be eminently ‘ ancient,’ redolent indeed of the 
earliest centuries of Christianity ? 

May we mention, lastly, that Canon Saudreau should not 
attribute the De adhaerendo Deo to Blessed Albert the Great, 
or the Scala Claustralium to Richard of St. Victor? J.M. 


THe EncitsH Mystics. By Dom David Knowles, Monk of 
Downside Abbey. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne ; 6/- net.) 


The English Mystics is a valuable contribution to the study 
of mysticism, because it not only provides the reader with the 
material for forming for himself a clearer notion of what is 
meant by mystical experience than he would usually obtain 
elsewhere, but also because it enables him to see the mystics 
as a group against the background of their age. 
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Apart from a few slips (cf. she, p. 207,\1. 12), the book is 
real literature, since it deals adequately with its material, the 
language being nicely adapted to the thought it clothes. The 
judgments passed seem to us, on the whole, sound (perhaps we 
really mean that we largely agree with them), the main con. 
tention well defended—for instance, the criticisms levelled 
against Dean Inge are perfect in temper, tone, and truth. We 
feel inclined sometimes to challenge statements which Father 
Knowles quotes as singular by collecting from many sources 
medieval parallels exact in idea and language. Thus what is 
cited (p. 85) as a teaching of Richard Rolle ‘ opposed to the 
common teaching of the saints’ is familiar to anyone who is 
acquainted with St. Thomas’s works, and is in fact itself older 
than St. Thomas. 

Again, there are some doctrinal statements we should prefer 
to see modified (pp. 112, 183, 206), for we do not know by 
what theological arguments it can be maintained: (1) that 
human acts without grace are necessarily deordinations, and 
(2) that explicit belief in Christianity is essential to mystical 
experience. Perhaps we have misunderstood Dom David's 
meaning; but that is all the more reason for thinking that 
these passages need modifying. 

But most of all we would incline to quarrel with the way 
in which Dom Knowles describes mystical experience as ‘ an 
approach ’ to the beatific Vision (p. 32). Of course, there is 
the exquisite phrase in which St. Thomas describes human 
‘experimental knowledge’ of God as a knowledge which is 
neither faith nor vision, but something between; but to ‘ ap- 
proach ’ the Beatific Vision seems impossible, for in the Beatific 
Vision the knowledge of God is obtained, not through an idea 
or concept of God, but through God Himself ‘in-forming’ 
the mind. You cannot ‘ approach’ this: you either have it 
or not. It must be absolute and unique. 

We have ventured to make these criticisms because the book 
is likely to be many times reprinted, and we wish to remove 


blemishes from a most admirable study of the English Mystics. 
B.J. 


Tue AMERICAN Heresy. By Christopher Hollis. (London: 
Sheed and Ward; 8/6 net.) 

* America '—i.e., U.S.A.—‘is an example of how the prin- 
ciples of liberty and equality, unregulated by religious authority 
which can adjust their claims, may destroy a state.’ This is 
the author’s thesis, and in this witty, entertaining book he 
traces the decline and fall of the ideals on which the republic 
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was based from its birth down to the Great War (to make the 
world safe for plutocracy, if one may misquote Wilson’s slogan) 
and the disastrous ‘peace.’ His incisive analysis takes the 
form of the lives of four men who, at different times, for 
good or evil, influenced the destiny of the Republic : Jefferson, 
Calhoun, Lincoln, Wilson. Round these lives he weaves a 
history of its soul—for this is what his book virtually is—seek- 
ing a solution of the paradox of the U.S.A. to-day, a land of 
the grossest materialism and high-sounding moral phrases, of 
crowded statute books and rampant lawlessness, of swarms of 
religious sects and one common worship—Success, in terms of 
dollars, of countless societies (largely directed by women), 
whose aim is ‘ uplift,’ and a record of crime and divorce which 
staggers the ‘ effete’ European, of great hospitality and trans- 
parent insincerity, of ambitious educational systems and the 
most parochial ignorance. To the hundred per cent. U.S.A.-an 
Mr. Hollis will certainly appear an iconoclast. His history is 
not that taught in the public schools of ‘ God’s own country.’ 
Chicago’s Big Bill would thoroughly disapprove of his argu- 
ments and conclusions. Yet to an effete European, who has 
spent some years in the States, and has heard, for instance, 
the Civil War discussed by both Southerners and Northerners, 
his estimates of Calhoun and Lincoln seem just and not unsym- 
pathetic. Of Lincoln he says: ‘ This gallant gentleman had 
fought nobly through all his life for the wrong... . died 
with all his work before him. Had he lived, it is at least 
possible to think that the real tragedy of the South, the 
destruction of a civilization, might have been averted.’ Of 
Calhoun he echoes not jeeringly the Northern soldiers’ jeer : 
‘ The whole South is the grave of Calhoun.’ On Wilson, ‘ this 
unlovely man,’ he is severe; but to one who met that ‘ first- 
class mind ’ while it was yet inhabiting the body of a Princeton 
President, and renewed its acquaintance in the Washington 
of the war years, his pages revive memories which make Mr. 
Hollis’s words seem almost a panegyric. His Washington of 
that time is the Washington as it appeared to many a Euro- 
pean. This book deserves a wide circulation, not only because 
of its entertaining pages, but because it does very clearly 
prove by implication the danger with which our European 
civilisation is threatened if it does not resist the tendency to 
absorb those trans-Atlantic ideals on which the Statue of 
Liberty in New York Harbour so prophetically turns its back. 
The book is appropriately dedicated to the author . of —. 4: 
American Republic. o eee, 

P. H. 
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THE TREASURY OF THE FAITH SERIES. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 2/- per volume.) 


An OvutTLine oF Catuotic TEacuinc (No. 2). By the Rev. 
George D. Smith, D.D. 


The Treasury of the Faith Series consists of thirty-six books, 
written by a score of scholars, and together forming a simple 
and authoritative Summa Theologica for the laity. An Outline 
of Catholic Teaching gives a bird’s eye view of the whole field 
of dogma, and enables us to see doctrines in their true per- 
spective and relations to each other. A paragraph on the 
angels—their hierarchies, orders, offices—would have made the 
chapter on ‘ God and Creatures’ more complete, and helped 
to give a truer idea of the universe, of which the visible world 
is so small a part. The doctrines are briefly and accurately 
expressed ; a few slight slips occur (e.g., faith and hope remain 
in a Catholic in mortal sin, not as virtues [p. 64], but as 
supernatural habits). The book is a model of diamond-like 
compression: clear-cut, and full of colour—to illustrate the 
doctrines, abundant use is made of metaphors and examples, 
and these often delight the mind by their beauty. The Old 
and New Testaments are continually, and most aptly, quoted. 


Gop THE CREATOR (No. 6). By the Rev. B. V. Miller, Ph.D., 
D.D. 


Many readers will find this book ‘ stiff reading,’ chiefly be- 
cause the subject itself is a deep and difficult one, but also 
because little use is made of examples to help the imagination. 
The order in which the subject is treated is that of the Summa 
Theologica; and the Genesis account of creation is explained 
in the way St. Thomas there explains it, a way that is tradi- 
tional, sanctioned by the Church, and which allows plenty of 
freedom for the making of hypotheses by the physical sciences. 
With regard to the evolution of man’s body: granted the 
theory of matter and form, and that matter is always propor- 
tioned to its form, surely it is philosophically demonstrable 
that the human body cannot be evolved from irrational brutes? 
There are a number of awkward sentences and phrases—e.g., 
‘the higher nature of sanctifying grace, which is a still more 
wonderful reflection of himself’ (p. 35); ‘ eternal nothingness’ 
fp. . 86) ;.but on the whole the doctrine is treated fully and 
weidly, in particular the problem of ‘ Evil.’ 
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THE SACRAMENTAL System (No. 21). By the Rev. C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S. J. 

Man’s natural activities are all bound up with the things 
of sense; his bodily life is made possible by the sun’s warmth 
and the fruits of the earth; his mind draws upon the visible 
world for its ideas. Now God in His wisdom deals with His 
creatures according to their different natures; hence, as The 
Sacramental System points out, it is not surprising to find 
Him using the things of sense to communicate his grace— 
supernatural life—to men; and this is done by means of the 
sacraments. The sacraments are outward signs of a deeper 
reality, efficacious in bestowing grace (if received aright), form- 
ing a system whereby provision is made for the needs of our 
supernatural life, needs analogous to those of the natural life 
of man. (A clearer explanation of this analogy is given, Summa 
Theologica, 3a, 65, 1; whereby the traditional order would be 
kept.) Nearly half this little book deals directly with ‘ The 
Theology of the Sacraments,’ and a glimpse of its historical 
development is given. The ‘ Recapitulation’ is excellent; and 
the suggestion that Catholics would do well to follow God’s 
lead and live according to ‘the sacramental principle’ will 
richly repay those who follow it. 


CHRISTIAN MarRIAGE (No. 30). By the Rev. E. J. Mahoney, 
D.D. 

This is an excellent summary of Catholic teaching on Matri- 
mony, and should be in the hands of all parents, as well as of 
young people. We would suggest one or two improvements : 
a table of Affinity and Consanguinity would be most useful, 
also a brief statement setting down what a couple intending 
matrimony have to do—namely, about the Parish Priest, the 
Banns, Registrar, etc. Also, in case of a mixed marriage, 
and when a person realises that his is a ‘ Ne temere’ case. 
The only criticism we would venture concerns the treatment 
of Mt. xix. This, though good, seems to fizzle out in a 
fashion which might be met by giving the text of the passage 
showing how it is to be read; it seems insufficient to say 
baldly that it is a question of ‘ separation’ and not of divorce. 


Jesus Curist, Mover oF Manuoop (No. 12). By the Most 
Rev. Archbishop Goodier, S.J. 
Any attempt to make the Faith acceptable to the people 
of England would be incomplete without a strong insistence 
upon the divine personality who is the Way, the Truth and the 
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Life. Four volumes in this series are, therefore, being devoted 
to our Lord. There is still a lingering tradition in Protestant 
England of attachment to the person of Christ—a tradition 
which is an after-shine from Catholic days. Archbishop Goodier, 
by his devout account of the central Figure of our Faith—the 
divine Person Who walked among men, a Perfect Man, will 
enlighten those who still think that the Catholic Church is a 
highly-organised system—mechanical and _heartless—which 
bears little relation to Christ our Lord. 


Mary, THE MoTHER oF Gop (No. 15). By the Rev. O. R. 
Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R. 


Catholics are accused of minimising Christ and likewise of 
unduly magnifying Mary. Therefore, Fr. Vassall-Phillips’s 
volume on our Lady’s place in the scheme of the Incarnation 
is essential. ‘The Glories of Mary are for the sake of her 
Son’ is a truth that needs constant repetition on C.E.G. 
platforms or wherever the Faith is being propounded to non- 
Catholics. 

These neat handy volumes should be in the pockets of all 
C.E.G. men and in those mysterious receptacles, muffs, vanity 
bags, which serve as pockets for the C.E.G. women. 


A Mrrror oF Personatity. By John S. Vance. (Williams 
and Norgate, 1927; 5/--) 

Have you been entertained, turning over the many leaves 
of Jung and Kretschmer? Have you played at what Dr. 
Vance calls ‘ the oldest game in the race of men: the secular 
quest, the inalienable, deep-set, instinctive longing to under- 
stand by signs, gestures, traits, features, silences and every 
outward manifestation, both others and ourselves? Have you 
added to your milder pleasures the recognition of a ‘ pycnic’ 
when you see one? Extravert or introvert, I advise you to 
read the concentrated wisdom of Dr. Vance: ‘‘‘I try to be 
somebody objective,’’ says the speaker; while the timbre pro- 
claims distinctly, ‘‘ 1 am easily hurt, apt to be bitter, warped 
by jealousy, which is both unrecognised and ill-controlled.’’’ 
‘**T am unselfish,’’ says the foolish man; while the ground- 
tone of his voice carries the impression, ‘‘ I am slightly more 
self-centred and self-seeking than most people.’?’ When a 
person’s name is invoked some ‘may see a faint smile, a 
lowered eyebrow, a frown, a distinctive stand or pose.’ Dr. 
Vance can indulge in all such imagery with great ease, yet 
he ‘ finds it more natural just to hear the timbre of a known 
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voice. Probably the voice will be saying ‘*‘ Yes’’ or ‘* No,” 
or some little banal phrase; rarely or never does he hear any 
characteristic remark or expression.’ 

Dr. Vance’s choice of natural types (a) the givers and the 
recipients, (b) the expressive and the mute, (c) the combative 
and the acquiescent, (d) the responsive and the unresponsive, 
(c) the originative and the imitative, will carry conviction or 
stimulate friendly rivalry. It would be tempting (were the 
author of A Mirror of Personality not so well-known) to try 
and reconstruct him from the self-revelations his book holds 
for the discriminating. Let the following suffice: ‘ We reason 
at intervals, we attend often, we desire intermittently, we de- 
light rarely; but we feel constantly.’ 

A.R. 


Nupa Veritas. (Thornton Butterworth; 21/- net.) 


ViGNETTES OF Memory. By Lady Violet Greville. (Hutch- 
inson; 18/- net.) 

Exvotos in partibus. There is a country where the non- 
Christian inhabitants sometimes hang a votive offering, a rag 
doll, a scented root or twig, a coloured string with a tassel 
or a rattle, outside a Catholic Church, to some post or railing. 
In Nuda Veritas the authoress (out of respect for the living 
and the dead I prefer to call her Chiaroscura) relates how she 
heard Mass at St. Peter’s, added her candle in the Church of 
St. Paul outside the walls, then two tall candles in St. Mary 
Major’s; on March 17th she left flowers on the altar of a 
private chapel opposite St. Isidore. She then went on to St. 
Cecilia, to the Madonna del Popolo, to the Minerva, ‘ where 
Dominican monks wandered about in the half-light. To Santa 
Maria in Cosmedin . . . . where I lingered a long while in an 
atmosphere of profound quietude. To St. John Lateran... .’ 
on March 2sth at the Trinita del Monte she asked ‘ Where is 
the Vierge Miraculeuse?’ With Her she was left alone as her 
visit was a mission. Then she returned to her husband. ‘ Nine 
months later a girl was born, and we called her Mary Mar- 
gare. ...’ 

Lady Violet Greville with more self-possession than Chiaro- 
scura pins up a visiting card rather than a doll: ‘ I once went 
with Lady Sebright, who had religious tendencies towards 
Catholicism, to interview Cardinal Newman. I had read many 
of his works, and was deeply interested in him. He entered 
the room where we were waiting, a benign, ascetic, imposing 
figure in his Cardinal’s robes. His manner was very kind and 
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gentle, his mien detached and ascetic. He argued quietly with 
my friend while I stood by and listened. Finally, he blessed 
her and me, and said: ‘‘ Do nothing in a hurry, wait patiently 
till you are convinced of what is right.’’ We took our leave, 
and I felt I had been in the presence of a saint. My friend 
never became a Catholic, but finally joined a Low Church set, 
and went about holding prayer meetings. She spoke very 
well . . . . but I always felt sorry she had not become a 
Catholic. . .. Another delightful cleric was Monsignor Benson.’ 
A.R. 


ALL AT SEA. By Osbert and Sacheverell Sitwell. (Duckworth, 
1927; 8/6 net.) 

There is no better introduction to the Sitwell switchback 
railway in the Luna Park of modern English poetry. Verbal 
felicities, feline cleanliness and decorum, purr and paw and 
scratch, insolence, impertinence, exquisite commonsense, King 
Charles’s head, enough good taste to preserve the bad, bad 
taste enough to spoil the good, sufficient cleverness to imperil 
genius, but more than sufficient to delight a robust reader. 
Catholics will note that Mr. X.—that convenient Aunt Sally— 
is credited with a religion (Catholicism) that can protect him 
from a most dangeroys temptation: ‘ if I am right in thinking 
that the translation of dead men’s books, as a profession, is a 
form of dealing in second-hand corpses, etc.’ Also the ration- 
alistic tribute to clerical celibacy. It may be that frankly 
stunt-writing agrees better with the Sitwell gift than writing 
for posterity. In this volume there are none of those poems 
like bunches of flowers at the end of a long summer’s day; 
if we had time we could save from each bunch enough to 
decorate a luncheon-table, but we regretfully let them wither 
in the hall. 

A.R. 


VicToRIAN NARRATIVE VERSE. Chosen by Charles Williams. 
(Oxford: University Press. London: Milford. 3/6 net; 
cheap edition, 2/6.) 

Mr. Williams clings to the custom that bids anthologists 
seek to justify their work in a preface, but it is unfortunate 
that in an otherwise admirable introductory essay there is a 
suggestion of apology for daring to offer the public of to-day 
anything labelled Victorian. He seems almost prepared to 
sacrifice all other Victorian poetry to the daggers of criticism, 
provided that the narrative verse of the age is spared and its 
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greatness recognised. Such a sacrifice would obviously be a 
monstrous injustice, and we dare not credit the suspicion. But 
apart from the success or non-success of the compiler’s method 
of justifying the production of the volume, the selection itself 
provides a sufficient reason for its existence by its own excel- 
lence. Inevitably Tennyson, Browning, Matthew Arnold, and 
the pre-Raphaelites make an appearance, and we are not sur- 
prised at, though grateful for, the inclusion of the well-known 
Witch’s Ballad and Kingsley’s Andromeda ; the latter especially 
for its hexameters. The poems are necessarily poems of action, 
and often of action in ‘high moments of triumph or disaster ’ 
—the compiler is bent on the exclusion of the appearance of the 
Victorian habit of introducing a moral—but we are at least 
once allowed to descend from the heights of suspense by the 
inclusion of Thackeray’s humorous ballad, The King of Brent- 
ford’s Testament. Nobility in action, as opposed to nobility 
merely conscious of itself, is the quality intended to be illus- 
trated by most of the poems, and, the collection being pleasantly 
varied, success is attained without monotony. 
R.H. 


Newman: Apotociste. By J. D. Folghera, O.P. (Desclée; 
12.00.) 


The subjectivists have injured Newman. Seeing only their 
own image anywhere, they have interpreted him as a sympa- 
thiser with their ways. Particularly has this happened in 
France. And the result is that for the new generation of 
realists Newman has become suspect: therefore, we especially 
welcome this new work from France. It is of great value, 
being an account of Newman’s apologetic mainly in his own 
words, and not commentary or interpretation. It is brief: 255 
pages, and six chapters. Pére Folghera takes a synthetic 
view of his subject: the co-ordination of quotations, and the 
analyses are admirable. He makes it evident that Newman’s 
thought combined fresh personal insight with a thorough har- 
mony with traditional ideas. His whole life’s battle was 
against emotionalism and a defence of the objective standards 
of truth. He was the antithesis of Renan. 

Since the letter of Cardinal Mercier on the ‘ Malines Con- 
versations,’ is given by way of preface to the book, we gather 
that the French have seen Newman’s value for the most urgent 
modern problems. We are ashamed that Englishmen have 
not seen this first. Newman, like Butler his master, is essen- 
tially English: His mode of thinking, ours: quite different 
from Latin ways. 
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A translation of this book is imperative: and it should not 
cost more than one shilling and sixpence. Curiously, it will 
gain by translation, since most of it is really matchless English 
prose. Better far than an ‘ anthology,’ it is an organic survey 
and introduction, and should be known by every intelligent 
Catholic student at the universities and elsewhere. A.M. 


Gop Loves THE Franks. By E. M. Walker. (Crosby Lock- 
wood; 7/6 net.) 


They go on their affairs, these Franks whom God loves, 
from decade to decade, secure in their pride of family, polished, 
* neat,’ with little humour, reliant upon and imbued with tradi- 
tion of breeding, manners, outlook, faith. Miss Walker knows 
and reveals them intimately ; she is as astonishingly impersonal 
as she is faithful; and we are left wondering if they can ever 
be more successful until they love themselves less; we despair 
of their regeneration, but we acquire a sympathy for them, 
born of a better understanding. The story centres round a 
large girls’ school, but it is a national rather than a school 
story, and it is told with a French delicacy, polish and sim- 
plicity. The characterisation is exceptionally clever, from the 
blatantly vulgar mistress of Gervais to the youthfully splendid 


—though obviously foredoomed—André, and the fine shades 
that contrast the women make an exquisite piece of work. | 
have two faults to find: the introduction of Mees Smeet leaves 
a loose end; on page 223, in the second line, ‘ as’ should read 
‘than.’ In fine, the book has style. R.R. 


Two Mystery Piays. By Ambrose Agius, O.S.B. (Sheed and 
Ward, 31 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4; 1/6 net.) 


There is some good blank verse in these two little plays, 
especially in the second, which is the better from a dramatic 
and poetic point of view. The author has not aimed at Scrip- 
tural language nor an oriental atmosphere; and those who 
would prefer the naive medizvalism of the old mystery plays 
would be unreasonable to complain, since he has but followed 
the old writers in modernising the mentality of the Gospel 
characters. The plays are within the scope of a school per- 
formance, and may be ranked with those by Father Henry 
Gaffney, O.P. But while Dom Agius writes better, and 
especially more finished and accurate blank verse, his work 
does not attain that delicacy and depth of religious feeling 
which gives to such a play as The Star of Christ the semblance 
of a liturgical act. M.B. 
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fuseBIuS, BisHop or CAESAREA: THE EccLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
AND THE MARTYRS OF PALESTINE. Translated, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. J. Lawlor, D.D., Litt.D., and 
J. E. L. Oulton, B.D. Vol. I. Translation. (S.P.C.K. ; 
10/6 net.) 


This new translation of Eusebius’s History is very welcome. 
lt is well printed and easy to handle, and has the advantage 
wer its predecessors of being made from the critical text 
ited for the Berlin Corpus by Schwartz. It aims at giving 
is readable a translation of Eusebius’s by no means attractive 
Greek as is consistent with a strict regard to accuracy. A 
econd volume will supply an Introduction and Notes. Now 
that such a convenient translation is available at a reasonable 
jrice, is it too much to hope that it will be used instead of 
nodern manuals by our students studying the first three 
enturies ? 

L.W. 


\ SHort History oF ENGLAND FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
1066. By P. J. Moran, S.J. (Sheed and Ward; 3/6 net.) 


This book for more advanced students has not come too 
oon, for not only are Catholic text-books of History sadly 
ieficient in their treatment of Early British and Saxon times, 
jut the well-known non-Catholic manuals of Tout, Oman, 
Hassall, and especially Meiklejohn are equally sparing. In 
neeting this difficulty Mr. Gordon Smith’s Short History of 
Medieval England was not altogether unsuccessful, but the 
history teacher still had to use the complete Lingard to satisfy 
the demands of examiners. Father Moran’s book should do 
much to ease the burden, because he does seem to cover the 
ground, and his one hundred and sixty-five pages are full of 
necessary information. To insert a pocket of maps was an 
excellent idea, and more convenient than binding them into 
the book, for when the student’s page is turned over he can 
still have the map before his eyes. Needess to say, the book 
has excellent notes, and follows Meiklejohn’s excellent plan of 
naming the principal books of fiction on the various periods. 

W.G. 


Tue RoApD TO SOMEWHERE. By Enid Dinnis. (Sands and Co. 
3/6). 

I felt, at first, that the teller of God’s Fairy Tales was the 

least bit tiresome in her new book. I felt that she ‘dots her 

i's’ a trifle heavily, and I was irritated by a suggestion of 
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heartiness that arises out of her use of slang; it seemed to me 
that she was trying to entertain me as she imagined I wanted 
to be entertained, and that she was therefore nervous and even 
self-conscious. But knowing that God’s Fairy Tales was not 
a flash of isolated genius but the work of one who has more to 
say, I persevered in reading The Road to Somewhere ; and I am 
very glad I did, for Miss Dinnis soon loses herself in the world 
where she is really at home, and then she is as delightful as 
ever. She tells a simple story very cunningly and weaves a 
fascinating veil of mystery about it. Her sincerity is perhaps 
more touching because of the false opening: it is sincerity so 
convincing that I am forced to be perfectly honest in writing 
about her book. She tells of the love affairs of two young 
people shortly to be married, how it was nearly ruined, and how 
it ended happily ever after because they found yet greater Love. 
Incidentally, surely it is unnecessary for so few pages to con- 
tain several printer’s errors! But those are easily overlooked, 
for there is much besides that truly matters and for which one 
is very grateful. R.R. 


BROTHER JOHN. A tale of the first Franciscans. By Vida D. 
Scudder. (Dent, London; 7/6 net.) 


Accounts of the first Franciscans in the years immediately 
following the death of St. Francis are always interesting, and 
this tale is unusually so, because it tells of the conflict that 
raged so keenly about the interpretation of the rule of St. 
Francis—a conflict that divided the Order and might easily 
have ended in its destruction. 

The tale is vivid and real because Miss Scudder has not been 
content merely to state the ideas and ideals of the conflicting 
parties, but has put them into the mouths of the men who 
actually lived them. Though the characters and episodes are 
mainly fictitious, they have a foundation in the many Francis- 
can legends and traditions that have come down to us. 

By way of criticism we should like to point out that the 
‘ Spirituals ’ or ‘ Zealots,’ although some of their number met 
later with ecclesiastical censure, were not quite so extreme 
as the book would lead one to think. Indeed, if their attitude 
to the good things of this world had been such as the book 
makes out—a hatred of proprium that amounted almost to a 
denial of the right to possess, and ‘an extreme asceticism 
which denied Francis’ lauds of the creatures ’—they would have 
provided their enemies with a too convenient weapon. The real 
difficulty of solving the problem—literal obedience to the rule 
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of poverty or genuine following of poverty with just enough 
compromise to secure freedom and peace—is well brought out 
when Brother John, the Englishman, himself a Zealot of the 
Zealots, could doubt at the end of his life whether, after all, 
he had chosen the better way. Some of the characters are 
perhaps a little thin: Brother Aymon is the most unsatisfac- 
tory; the description of the General Chapter is very good, and 
the book as a whole is well and vividly written. 
H.J. 


Wuen WIsHES WERE Horses. By Judith Smith. (Sheed and 
Ward; 6/- net.) 

This book is a sheer delight, a charming story of lives 
beautifully and unexpectedly fulfilled, told with a grace and 
delicacy that wrap it round with a springtime freshness and 
sparkle, and Our Lady completes the magic that kind hearts 
begin. It is perfectly simple in design and radiant in execu- 
tion. Miss Smith’s technique is faultless—with what a cun- 
ning touch, for example, she deals with that detail of smoking ! 
—and you love nearly all her characters, and can only laugh 
good-naturedly at the rest. In these hectic days of the novel 
‘he who has mazed his imagination, in following the phantoms 
which other writers raise up before him, may here be cured 
of his delirious ecstasies,’ may here find ‘ Restharrow’ too, 
and go his way cleaner and happier and recommending the 
book to all his friends, 

R.R. 


SHort Heap. By Godfrey Childe. (R. Cobden-Sanderson ; 
7/6 net.) 


Mr. Godfrey Childe has written a book at which considerable 
adverse criticism may be levelled. Certainly there are faults 
to find with it. Despite the publisher’s promise, on the inside 
of an attractive wrapper, of ‘ gracious atmosphere and sunny 
calm,’ one finds little rest between the covers, not only be- 
cause, for instance, in the first thirty pages we meet several 
important people at close range and the hero falls in love, nor 
because of the kaleidoscopic world of race-meetings, cricket, 
motors, shoots, golf, music, estate-management, objets d’art, 
and sybaritism, in which the characters move, but because the 
style is unsatisfactory; there are scraps of conversation and 
details of action that are irrelevant and cumbersome; we do 
not come to grips with Tony or his friends, yet we are invited 
to confidence ; sometimes we feel we intrude, at others we feel 
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awkward, because, since we are ill-informed, Mr. Childe is 
little difficult to follow. There are moments, too, of slight 
discomfort, due to a suggestion now of bitterness, then of 
superiority; but Mr. Childe, like his hero, is ‘ an artist at 
heart, and so well-bred’ that he acquits himself fairly credit. 
ably on thin ice, This good breeding is indubitably Catholic, 
and one feels that it saves the book from being merely an 
effort at ‘ smartness.’ Fashionable cynicism is defeated by the 
sanity of Catholic philosophy. There is sincerity, and there are 
some delightful passages of description, in Short Head. The 
author has embarked on a valiant attempt to co-ordinate 
modernism in literature with the traditional, splendid stability 
of Catholicism ; he has achieved a balance that is fine, perhaps 
precarious, astute. It is a book to be welcomed as a lively 
lead in a direction rich with promise. 
R.R. 


Tue SociaL CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN GREAT Britain. By Geor. 
giana Putnam McEntee, Ph.D. (The Macmillan Co. 
10/6.) 

The Catholic Social Movement is now old enough to have a 
history of its own. Dr. McEntee’s History is a very able book. 


The amount of labour expended in compiling it is visible in its 
astounding documentation. In a book of three hundred pages, 
the references at the end of a chapter sometimes occupy as many 
as eight pages of small type. One would need courage to con- 
tradict such an author. First of all we have two whole chap- 
ters devoted, very justly, to Manning as a social reformer. Then 
comes a chapter called ‘ Economic Theories and Political Affilia- 
tions ’ in which all sorts of people and ideas are miscellaneously 
huddled together. This is the weakest part of the book. 
Socialists, Charles Devas—to whose work a certain amount of 
justice is done—Communists, Guild Socialists, the desirability 
of a Catholic Political Party, and Distributism. The author 
chooses to be sarcastic about the Distributists, forgetting that 
they and many of the other people just mentioned are attempt: 
ing to find what is the fallacy at the root of the present social 
system—an object of wider scope than merely trying to better 
present conditions—which seems to be that of the Catholic Social 
Guild, to the story of which she is, of course, leading up. For 
the book continues with the Coming of the Catholic Social 
Guild, its Expansion, and its Foreign Contacts. In all these 
chapters we see the splendid work achieved by the C.S.G. and 
the great debt it owes to Father Plater. Dr. McEntee also 
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gives an account of the foundation of the Catholic Workers’ 
College at Oxford and of the Catholic Women’s League. The 
Americanisms are sufficiently subdued not to grate upon an 
English ear, F.M. 


MontH DEDICATED TO Saint FRANCIS. Thirty-one Meditations 
from the Italian of Father Candido Mariotti. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. 3/6.) 


Francis of Assisi has always been a popular Saint within the 
Catholic Church, and to some extent outside it, but it is only 
within the last thirty years that he has become a sort of univer- 
sal hero, There has been a great pouring out of Franciscan 
studies. In this period all sorts of Lives of him have been 
written, some rationalising, some sentimentalising, but all 
appreciative. He has become the ideal of all sorts and condi- 
tions of people. There is much to be grateful for, but the 
Catholic cannot help seeing how most of these people see only 
one or other side of Francis—too often the sentimental side— 
and do not see the whole of him. 

This little book was first published in 1875 and translated 
three years later with a recommendation from Cardinal Man- 
ning. It undoubtedly bears the stamp of its date in the elabo- 
rate form of its meditations, each of which consists of a Pre- 
paratory Prayer, three Points, Example, Maxim of the Saint, 
five Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glorias, to conclude with the 
Prayer from the Mass of St. Francis; also in its style, we have 
constant reference to ‘ the Royal Prophet,’ ‘the Seraphic Doc- 
tor,’ ‘ the pious Gerson.’ This, however, does not detract from 
the spirit of the book, which has the savour of true Franciscan 
simplicity. It abounds in sound piety. It is a book that Ter- 
tiaries will value. F.M. 


An AtaBasTeR Box. By M. E. M. Young. The Reader’s 
Theatre—V. (Sheed and Ward. Wrapper, 2/6; cloth, 
3/6.) 

There are plays for the reader; plays for the theatre. There 
are plays that are equally suitable for either, but these are 
usually works of genius. ‘An Alabaster Box’ is one of the first 
kind, and its appearance in the Reader’s Theatre is a recom- 
mendation of the publishers’ discernment. It would probably 
not succeed upon the stage, chiefly because there is a great lack 
of incident in the play. The only attempt at a dramatic moment 
—at the end of the first act—would fail because it would be 
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incomprehensible, there being no sufficient preparation to ex. 
plain it. A dentist is not enough reason why Betty should sud- 
denly rush into the room with a white face and sob for Geoff! 
We do not know the reason until the end. But it is emphatic. 
ally a play to be read. Miss Young has a style of her own and 
has something very definite to say. She shows how the Faith, 
rooted and inborn in a person, will out; that hewever shallow 
and frivolous a character may be, the Faith can deepen and 
strengthen it, under trial, to the greatness almost of heroic 
virtue—heroic endurance at least. Here is the true attitude 
towards physical pain. Pain is not a good in itself, but noble 
deeds spring from a right bearing of it. It is only a minor 
criticism to say that the stage directions are too numerous and 
queer in places; for instance, how do you ‘put out a blind 
hand’ or speak ‘ in a letting-go voice’? Fr. Martindale has 
written one of those enigmatical introductions which are entirely 
baffling when read before the play, but on return assume the 
clearness of crystal, being the mirror of true criticism, pointing 
out the real merits of the play. 


O Beata Trinitas: Prayers of St. Gertrude and St. Mechtilde. 
Translated into English by the Rev. John Gray. (Sheed 
and Ward; 2/6.) 


Father John Gray has earned our thanks for his’ translation 
of these exquisite prayers. In a preface he shows that the 
work which has hitherto been accepted as the ‘ Prayers of St. 
Gertrude and St. Mechtilde’ must now be rejected as a for- 
gery of the seventeenth century. He gives us something new 
and authentic. 

If there is anything more difficult to translate than poetry, 
it is surely the unconscious poetry of prayer. Father Gray 
has performed this difficult task with rare skill. The words 
run smoothly. There is no sound of Latin, yet he has kept 
the blend of dignity and quietness and joyous fervour which 
we always find in medieval devotions. 

There are prayers for every occasion and for every sort of 
person. It is a very rare and delightful prayer-book indeed. 





